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THe DysBBuK 
Mary Ellis as Leah and Dorothy 
Sands as Frade at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. 
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THE DIRECTOR TAKES A HAND 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


themselves creatively. In The Dybbuk, Lysistrata, and The 
Taming of the Shrew they have not been content to hold a 
prompt-book and surrender plays to the personal whims of their 
players. Nor have they, as is so often the case in our theatre, con- 
sidered the dull routine of positions and stage-crosses their sole con- 
cern. Instead they have worked as the final interpreters of the plays 
at hand and have fired their productions with their own personalities. 
If all three performances were directed with a virtuosity usually 
unknown to New York it must be admitted that neither The Dybbuk, 
nor Lysistrata, nor even The Taming of the Shrew, belongs by right 
to Broadway. Lysistrata came all the way from Moscow, The Dyb- 
buk from Grand Street, and The Taming of the Shrew from special 
matinées. It must also be admitted that the three of them were di- 
rected by Russians, and that the care and devotion they betrayed 
are not usual characteristics of our rushed and headlong theatre. 
Ansky’s The Dybbuk, which opened the season of the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, presents exceptional challenges to the director. The 
play is steeped in the ecstatic spirituality of Chassidism, an extreme 
mystic cult of the Hebraic faith. Its three acts are equally con- 
cerned with the world of the living and the world of the dead. It 
is, in fact, what the programme calls it, a “mystic melodrama,” in 
which the spirit of a dead lover enters and takes possession of the 
body of his sweetheart on her marriage day. Ansky himself de- 
scribes it as “a realistic play about mystic people.” But both Ansky 
and the director are faced with the problem of making the mysticism 
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and the reality of this special cult real to an audience in the theatre 
which might scoff at the one and be ignorant of the other. The play 
that Ansky provides is a mere scenario from which the director may 
work. Its three acts are devoted to three separate folk ceremonies 
of the Chassidic Jews. The first is laid in a synagogue, the second 
at a wedding feast, and the third in the Prayer Room of the Tsadik, 
the holy man of Chassidism, who alone can cast out an evil spirit 
which has seized upon a member of the sect. In each of these scenes 
there must be the reality of the facts they represent, yet in them and 
above them the hush of the supernatural must be felt. The beggars 
who dance at the wedding feast can not dance as beggars alone. 
Though they must suggest beggars rioting and snatching at the food 
of the contented rich, they must serve, too, as ominous symbols of the 
evil spirit which is about to enter Leah. In the same way, the Pro- 
fessional Prayer Men in the Synagogue can not drone their chants 
merely for the sake of lending reality to the scene. The haunting 
minor of their song must establish the desired mood, and evoke in 
an audience the willingness to believe in the destruction which may 
overtake anyone except the Tsadik who pries into the secrets of the 
mystic book, the Kabala. Throughout the play the details of real- 
ist take on a supernatural significance. Quite obviously this inter- 
twining of the two worlds does not facilitate the work of the pro- 
ducer. Instead it complicates his task, presenting him with problems 
which would prove insurmountable in an ordinary production. The 
production at the Neighborhood, however, is by no means ordinary. 
It has a beauty and unity of playing rarely seen. Its interest does 
not centre on any particular actor or actress. It arises from the 
extraordinary cohesion and fluidity of the playing of the entire cast. 
Its actors have brought to their work a reverence for the theatre which 
is plain in any moment of the performance. Though there are weak- 
nesses in some of the individual characterizations they are lost sight 
of in the excitements of the production as a whole. For as an exam- 
ple of creative direction The Dybbuk has had no equal in our native 
theatre in several seasons. Much of the credit for this must be given 
to David Vardi, who assisted with the original performance of the 
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play in Moscow and who directed it at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
in association with Alice Lewisohn. He has so saturated his players 
with the details and ecstasy of Chassidism that in each act he can 
set a mood by the use of a group and sustain it after that by the act- 
ing of his principals. Working with a superstition alien to his actors, 
he has made them exalt in it to such an extent that it becomes com- 
prehensible and terrifying to their audiences. The Dybbuk as it 
is performed in Grand Street belongs to no creed or folk. It stim- 
ulates, excites and awes an audience regardless of faith by virtue of 
its vibrant theatricality. It is not, on the other hand, the result of 
an imported director driving a company of New York players into 
a perfected ensemble. It is the inevitable outcome of the hard work 
and the high ideals of the Neighborhood Playhouse, where a per- 
manent company has been working patiently and well for ten years, 
and has slowly come into its own. 

Lysistrata, the first offering in New York of the Moscow Art 
Theatre Musical Studio, also bore the stamp of creative direction. 
This farce of Aristophanes’ is as gay and bumptious a piece of thesis 
writing as literature affords. Though its rough and tumble humors 
are coarser than the libretto would admit, they must be caught in the 
performance if the quality of the play is to survive. The solution of 
peace which Aristophanes advances is simple beyond belief, and 
once its secret is learned the course of the action suggests itself. Lysis- 
trata, the first feminist in literature, sick of this war-weary world 
that has been ruled by men, calls her neighbors together and per- 
suades them to organize what the programme describes as a “sex 
strike.” Lysistrata is certain that peace will be declared the moment 
their warring husbands realize that it alone will end the strike. That 
she is right goes without saying, as does most of the buffoonery of 
the farce. What can not go without mention, however, is the invent- 
iveness and fluency of the direction. The zest of the writing was 
equalled if not surpassed by the zest of performance. The chorus 
of women, marshalled by the aloof Lysistrata, and the chorus of old 
men, generalled by the absurd Probulos, fought with a vigor un- 
known to most prize-rings. Yet their battle was no cue for pande- 
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monium on the stage. Behind all of its apparent confusion the defi- 
nite intention of a director was felt. It was clowned and enlarged 
to fit the drolleries of farce. If the much talked of settings of Isaac 
Rabinovitch fell rather short of expectation it was not because their 
levels and steps did not liberate and stress the manipulation of the 
crowds. Disappointment came rather from the fact that they did 
not seem scaled to fit the stage of the Jolson, that they were set beiore 
a badly masked cyclorama, and that they were sadly in need of a 
coat of paint. 

The performance of The Taming of the Shrew, which crept into 
an uptown theatre by way of special matinées, was by no means equal 
ia its actual execution to the productions of The Dybbuk and Lysis- 
trata. It was spotty and half-done in many respects, and cursed 
with the weaknesses that spring from the mad hurry of Broadway. 
Even behind its fumblings, however, the intention of Richard Boles- 
lavsky, the director, was plain. For those who had seen Boleslavsky’s 
young group perform Twelfth Night at the Laboratory Theatre, 
The Taming of the Shrew was doubly interesting. In the case of 
each he had aimed at investing the play with a festival gaiety. In 
Twelfth Night he had been somewhat thwarted in achieving this 
because of student material. But in The Taming of the Shrew his 
intention ordered almost every moment of the playing, and could 
be discerned even behind some of the wretched acting of the minor 
parts. He whipped the old farce into new life by the high spirits 
and animal gusto of his direction. In particular, the first act swept 
to a buoyant curtain and achieved the rollicking horseplay Boles- 
lavsky desired. The Katherine of Estelle Winwood, with its keen, 
quick reading, and the Petruchio of Rollo Peters fitted well into 
the director’s pattern. But the chief amusement came from Ernest 
Cossart’s Grumio, exaggerated in costume and in playing to fit glove- 
like into Boleslavsky’s gay scheme. The permanent setting of four 
simple arches, suggestive of a loggia in Padua, was designed by Rollo 
Peters. It gave not only ample illusion of the scenes required, but 
allowed the play to race to its conclusion without any of the custo- 
mary and annoying waits. 
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Eugene O’Neill’s The Fountain, however, did not race to its con- 
clusion at the Greenwich Village Theatre, nor did the settings of 
Robert Edmond Jones cut down the waits between the nine scenes 
of the play. O’Neill builds a long-winded and tiresome play around 
the mere outlines of the life of Ponce de Leon. As he states in the 
programme, he attempts to escape from “morbid realism” and write 
romantically of a man who sought for the fountain of youth only 
to discover that it did not exist except in youth renewing itself afresh 
from generation to generation and perpetuating its own ideas. The 
result is a play of many inequalities and few distinctions. Occasion- 
ally, single lines stand out illuminated from the murky talk of the 
nine scenes. More frequently, the dialogue has a dullness equalled 
only in the third-rate historical tragedies of the early American 
theatre. And often these gallant Spaniards commit verbal nuisances 
that any high school boy would shrink from writing. The settings 
of Robert Edmond Jones, though they are not designed with an eye 
to quick changes, are among the most beautiful he has ever done. 
Like his costumes they have a fine theatricality. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Jones has not been content to do his duties as a designer alone. His 
creative spirit has chafed under the restriction of merely setting 
plays. He has wanted also to direct, and in the case of The Fountain 
he has dived beyond his depth, and the play has suffered at his hands. 
Mr. Jones naturally sees more in the theatre than he hears. As 
with all designers turned directors, the result has been some haunt- 
ing visual effects. His single groupings are beautifully composed, 
but from grouping to grouping, when the director must manage 
tempo and take care of the pacing of the play at hand, there is little 
continuity. All the fine groupings in the world belong only to pag- 
eantry and masques unless they spring from action and seem inevi- 
table, not posed. All in all, even if The Fountain had been the play 
everyone hoped for from O’Neill, it would have been too large an 
order for the Greenwich Village Theatre group to handle. 

It is a crying shame in our theatre that ambitions and equipment 
do not go hand in hand. But facts are facts, even though our most 
experimental groups, sincerely dedicated to the art of the theatre, 
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occasionally refuse to face them. Often they do not see that, though 
they should never be required to limit their ambitions by their abil- 
ities, unless they measure their problems fairly, take courageous 
stock of their own shortcomings and have the patience to master 
them, they can do more harm than good to their material. 

The Stagers, for example, rushed into a production of Heijer- 
mans’ Eva Bonheur (which they rechristened The Devil to Pay) 
where the Theatre Guild had feared to tread. The play, one of 
the most baffling of Heijermans’ dramas, is built around the per- 
plexing character of Eva Bonheur, with her blinding and scarcely 
accounted for bitterness. The lack of motivation in Eva’s actions 
places heavy demands upon the actress who plays her. Unless 
she makes Eva convincing as a flighty, irascible, and half-mad crea- 
ture the play can not bring any real illusion of truth to an audience. 
Though Margaret Wycherly had moments that made her tangible 
and believable, her performance was unsteady and intermittent. Ac- 
cordingly The Devil to Pay went to pieces, so that even the well- 
modulated playing of Whitford Kane as the gentle Jasper, who 
subdues Eva’s evil nature, could not restore the necessary mood. 
Once off key The Devil to Pay could not help but jar for the rest 
of the evening, so fragile is its writing. It is one of those delicately 
tuned plays that fail utterly if they fail at all, and should not be 
attempted unless they can be done completely. 

In Merchants of Glory, which the Theatre Guild produced as the 
third offering of its season, there could have been no question of 
such sacrilege in the minds of its director. This post-war play of 
Marcel Pagnol and Paul Nivoix was not completely written, to 
start with. It is as wasteful and irritating a piece of playwriting 
as the season has seen. For here is a really fine satiric idea with 
which the authors have done practically nothing except to keep it 
from better hands. A father rises to a high political office in France 
by trading on the heroism of his son, whom he believes to have been 
killed in the war. He is a merchant of glory, who is willing, even 
when he learns that his boy is still alive, to keep on gaining polit- 
ically by his supposed heroism and death. The play interests only 
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The group of beggars entertained at the wedding celebration in 
the second act of The Dybbuk are as motley and strikingly di- 
versified a crew of vagabonds as the stage has seen in recent 
years, yet there is unity in their diversity and grim humor in 
their actions. In their sharply accented revels these beggars 
present a picture that recalls the pictures of a Brueghel, and 
when they insist upon dancing with the bride, their unholy 
gambols strike an ominous note. 
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Produced at the Neighborhood Playhouse by David Vardi in 
association with Alice Lewisohn, The Dybbuk has been mounted 
and performed with the accurate authenticity this masterly pic- 
ture of the Chassidic ghetto deserves. Ansky’s play possesses the 
direct force of folklore; and in the first production of the play in 
English, one of the most arresting effects has been the fashion 
in which individual actors emerge from the moving groups and 
sink back into them. 
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The plot of The Dybbuk is concerned with a young student in 
the synagogue who is fatally in love with Leah, the daughter of 
a rich man. The student dies; and just before Leah’s wedding 
his disembodied spirit in the form of a Dybbuk takes possession 
of the body of the bride-to-be. The last act is concerned with 
the exorcising of this spirit by the secret rites of the Chassidic 
rabbis. The awe and terror of the supernatural are impressively 
conveyed in the colloquy between the rabbinical council and the 
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The rites of the exorcism of the Dybbuk from the body of the girl 
Leah are highly effective in the accuracy and visual appeal of their 
ceremony; yet this uncanny, awesome pageantry does not hinder, but 
intensifies the steady climactic progress toward the inevitable dé- 
nouement. David Vardi, who, with Alice Lewisohn, supervised the 
direction of the Ansky drama at the Neighborhood Playhouse, has 
modelled the production upon that of the Habima, the classical 
Hebrew playhouse of Moscow. It has been a triumph not only for 
the individual actors but even more significantly a landmark of 
coéperative endeavor in the American theatre. 
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in its idea. Its actual writing is diffuse, and its authors almost suc- 
ceed in undoing what they have half done by the sentimental love 
story which enmeshes their satire. If the play is by no means com- 
plete, it is even then as complete as the production the Theatre 
Guild gave it. The average Little Theatre would not have let such 
a faltering performance reach an audience. The one redeeming 
feature was the playing of Augustin Duncan. As Monsieur Bachelet 
he grew from the down-trodden little man of the first act into the 
suave and self-impressed political success of the fourth, and made 
each change convincing and perceptible. 

The opportunities for satire wasted by the authors of Merchants 
of Glory are not squandered by Ludwig Thoma in Morals, which 
the Actors’ Theatre has produced. Instead the absurdities and 
hypocrisies of reformers are made the butt of ridicule for three 
amusing acts. Herr Beerman, who is the leader of the reform, has 
never felt that it had anything to do with himself. He believes it 
is only for the lower classes, “where immorality degenerates into 
vice.” To his horror he learns that a Madame de Hauteville has 
been arrested, and that the book in which her patrons are registered 
has been seized by the police. The plot is thus set in motion, and 
the second act in the police station is endless in its joys for those who 
can stand to see their hypocrisies laughed at. The third act suffers 
a slight decline. In it Thoma seems so bent on a happy ending that 
he forgets to do anything more with Madame de Hauteville’s list 
when its dramatic uses have by no means been exhausted. The 
players at the Actors’ Theatre catch the vivacity of the writing, 
though they occasionally over-act in their eagerness to drive points 
securely home. 

In Easy Virtue Noel Coward turns to a familiar and favorite 
theme among English playwrights. He takes a woman with a past 
and marries her into a smug English family. The Larita of whom 
he writes is not unlike Paula Tanqueray and a hundred other ladies 
of our dramatic literature. She dresses beautifully and the women 
of John’s household dress badly. She is wise in the ways of the 
world and soon bored with the ways of the country. Even John, 
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the young boy she has married, soon tires of her, finding more relief 
in his tennis than in her temperament. His family discovers a 
shocking incident in her past. And after Larita has seen the im- 
possibility of the whole situation she does what all of the stage 
sirens of her kind do. She moves on to new pastures. In Mr. 
Coward’s hands the old theme gains some new life. His gift of 
dialogue makes many of its most familiar moments seem new. And 
his genius for climaxes sweeps the second act to a really exciting 
scene. Jane Cowl as Larita is back on familiar ground, too, and 
she endows the part with wit and emotion that make her glamorous, 
for the evening at least. 

Two American playwrights have attempted comedies of manners 
during the month, but in both cases they have fallen short of their 
goals. James Forbes’ Young Blood interests throughout, but when 
its author is trying to present a common and serious situation, he 
falls back on easy theatre tricks which rob his play of any actuality. 
In showing the horrors that beset the motherless boy of a rich father 
whose only pride is in his son’s athletics, Mr. Forbes lets his inven- 
tion halt at the old device of the blackmailing maid, with seduc- 
tion in her eyes and a bottle of champagne in her hands. From 
then on the play spins as commonplace theatre-fare, and throws 
away its chance of being a comedy of manners. Even the self-con- 
scious slang of the dialogue does not keep Norman Trevor, Eric 
Dressler, Florence Eldridge, and, above all, Helen Hayes from 
giving good performances. Rachel Crothers’ 4 Lady’s Virtue also 
promises to become a comedy of manners, and then slinks over into 
tried and true clichés. In telling the story of the restless wife who 
sees her husband leave her for a fascinating diva, and who tries 
to pretend that she has an affair with another man, Miss Crothers 
does what she has so often done before. She offers sudden moments 
of character revelation that make one see how deep her insight is, 
and the next moment surrenders the character she has created to 
the exigencies of what was once held good theatre plotting. Florence 
and Mary Nash slipped easily and adequately into the parts of the 
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troubled little wife and the singer, but the performance as a whole 
reflected the mediocrity of the writing. 

Trailing in the background of the month were the usual routine 
pieces and plays which somehow managed to get produced. Of 
the former, Owen Davis’ Beware of Widows affords certain time- 
honored laughs but little real amusement. It does, however, disclose 
the possibilities that Madge Kennedy might possess as a comedienne, 
if only a director would take her in hand to train her in variety and 
out of coquetry. Twelve Miles Out is a melodrama by William 
Anthony McGuire deeply and darkly concerned with rum-running, 
which has at least one exciting scene. Of the plays that reach the 
stage without anyone ever understanding why, Charles Webster’s 
The Man Who Never Died must be listed. In spite of its pre- 
tended intellectuality it is little better than Paid, Sam Forrest’s 
flash-back melodrama which died a quick death uptown. Yet The 
Man Who Never Died has found its way to the stage of the Prov- 
incetown, supposedly an outpost of experimentation. 





Costumes for the Moscow Art Theatre Studio 
Production of La Périchole, by Pierre Kontcha- 


lousky. 
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A FACE 


By ROSE PASTOR STOKES 


SAW a face 
Between magazine covers. 
It haunts me; 
Like the thought 
Of a perfect hour 
Crowned with sorrow 
And to this day 
Unrevealed. 
Like the memory 
Of a cry 
My Mother cried 
In child-birth. 
Like the un-seeing 
All-visioning eyes 
Of my Love— 
Who died 
Of his genius. 


Near the face 
I read a name: 
Maria Ouspenskaya. 
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One of the most effective scenes in Eugene O’Neill’s The Fountain 
was this sombre interior of Ponce de Leon’s dwelling in Porto Rico. 
With almost meagre paucity of detail, Robert Edmond Jones indi- 
cated the clash between the fanaticism of the Spanish explorers and 
the natives of the tropical island. From the ominous crucifix on 
the wall to the sombre costumes of the dignitaries, everything seems 
to have been selected to intensify the impression of smouldering 
mysticism and disciplined cruelty. 
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Not only the expressive silhouette of the costume worn by the 
Duenna, but its funereal sombreness added a note of the macabre 
to the colorful pageantry of The Fountain. ‘The blackness was 
relieved only by a necklace of jewels. ‘This figure seemed to em- 
body the time, the race, and the spirit of this romance of greed, 
lust and the fruitless quest for lost youth. 





ON WEARING COSTUMES 


By STARK YOUNG 


F the ability to see the point appears anywhere in the theatre, 

it appears in the wearing of a costume. A costume ideally de- 

signed and ideally worn is a visual description of what the 
speeches and movements express in words and actions. And seeing 
the point with regard to the costume consists of first discerning its 
characteristic quality and then knowing how to translate this quality 
into the actor’s own body, by which the costume is carried and 
through which it is animated, through which it comes to life and is 
itself, or else remains thwarted and is dead. 

Costumes become the art of the theatre when clothes are trans- 
lated into something which they were not before and have added 
to them something that was not there before. This something 
added derives from the play, from the scene, the lights, the dramatic 
mood and idea, the whole theatrical occasion of which the costumes 
make a part. A costume when it has become the art of the theatre 
is not a mere duplicate; it has the same relation to the original gar- 
ment that a costume in a portrait of Velasquez has when it becomes 
the art of painting. To the original clothes Velasquez has added 
something that was not there before and they have become painting. 
And if a designer doing a historical costume takes it from a Velas- 
quez canvas, he does not slavishly reproduce it; he does with that 
painted costume what the painter did with the original clothes: he 
translates it into theatrical terms exactly as Velasquez translated 
them into painting terms. 

Costumes created in terms of the art of the theatre are designed 
either to interpret and create a dramatic mood or to add to this 
intention the element of period or epoch or locality. In one case 
there is a mood to be expressed. It may be radiance, realistic exac- 
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titude or rapture, or mystery or magnificence or romance or any of 
the infinite moods that the theatre can present. Beginning with 
actuality, with clothes as they exist for any observer, the artist de- 
signer does what the artist in every case must do, which is to estab- 
lish and create the relation of his own inner world to the world 
outside of him. He uses the literal costume with which he begins 
as the means through which he can express what he has to say. He 
will extend a line here or heighten a quality there, he will intensify 
a tone, he will eliminate and underscore, he will do whatever is 
necessary to force the costume to say the dramatic thing that is nec- 
essary to the moment. Sometimes for his designing he is entirely 
free. He has no clothes that he must follow or resemble, he can 
use fabric, color and line purely in themselves to express what he 
likes. His final problem, however, is the same as it is when he uses 
actual and recognizable clothes for a starting point: the expression 
of an idea in stage garments. 

The designer when he comes to period costumes has to deal with 
an actuality that is in all cases whatsoever already established. That 
is to say, he deals with costumes that are already expressive; the 
quality of an epoch adds another element to the problem of the dra- 
matic mood and is to be converted into that mood. 

A costume truly expressive of its epoch catches exactly the charac- 
teristic quality from the civilization out of which it arises, the social 
ideas, canons of taste, the point of view with regard to life and art. 
The Spain of Philip the Fourth finds its provincialism and remote- 
ness from the rest of Europe, its magnificence and courtly suavity, 
its power and wealth and self-assurance and elegance, expressed in 
those costumes that we see in Velasquez’ pictures. The periwig that 
we see at the court of France and spreading from there throughout 
the fashions of Europe never got to Spain at all, the natural hair 
worn long persisted—together with the stiff-starched collar—for two 
generations after the rest of the world had abandoned it. The fanat- 
icism and pride, the wealth and decorum and austere magnificence 
show in the fabric and in the cut and design of the gowns of those 
Infantas and the court suits of Velasquez’ admirals and kings and 
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In its easy pose and in the simple sumptuousness of the costume 
Velasquez’s famous portrait of Philip IV suggests the confident grace 
of royalty in repose. The artist has refrained from the obvious temp- 
tation of portraying the king in all the trappings of power, and has 
made costume subserve subtle psychological characterization. 
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Not only was Jacques Callot a caricaturist of genius and 
supreme master of the grotesque. He was in addition a 
practical man of the theatre, designing costumes and settings 
for the commedia dell’ arte. He made costume drawings ac- 
curate in detail to the point where they aid in the recon- 
struction of seventeenth century modes. But, in addition, as 
this etching so brilliantly illustrates, Callot realized the im- 
portance of the costume in the embodiment of a mood, a 
posture, an attitude. 





ON WEARING COSTUMES 


princes. The costumes of Ghirlandaio have all the severity and dis- 
tinction of the Florence of his day. The figures of Lisa Tornabuoni 
and those ladies and cavaliers and scholars with her in the chapel 
frescoes of Santa Maria Novella stand firmly without being dull, 
they are alive and stiff at the same time, they are angular and elegant, 
decorous and intense at the same moment. They have a grand austere 
thinness and a kind of poignant chic. The textiles they employ are 
severe and rich, intricate and strangely puritanical, and the design and 
flow of the lines and masses of their garments are both harsh and wist- 
ful. In the costumes of the Byzantium of later Greek days, the 
moody splendor of the East, the decaying exoticism of Hellenic civil- 
ization, the eclectic culture, the relaxation and excess of the barbaric, 
all appear. These qualities in historic costumes—or in costumes 
from foreign lands whose separation from us in space amounts to one 
in time—the designer recreates in the terms of the art of the theatre. 
The actor wearing the costumes has for his necessity the problem of 
how he shall bring to them their characteristic quality, and, in so far 
as he is an artist in this one respect of wearing costumes, how he can 
recreate them in terms of himself and express himself in terms of 
them, adding even to the costume, as the designer artist has created 
it, something that up to the moment when the actor artist puts it on 
was not there before. 

I remember once watching the performance of a young actress in 
the part of Mrs. Candour in The School for Scandal. At one moment 
in the play, when she was about to leave the drawing-room, she linked 
arms with two of the gentlemen and left the room hanging on them, 
laughing merrily and archly. What the player should have had, in 
order to fill and carry this costume of hers, what lustre of voice and 
movement, was everywhere about her to be learned. She should 
have known from the powder in her hair if from nothing else, or 
from the height of her heels, or the flounces and hoops of her cos- 
tume, that such a manner as she displayed was not possible. She 
might have known this from the very furniture of the room itself. 
That chair of the late eighteenth century sits lightly on its legs and 
shows an exquisite damask in its covering, but it sits nevertheless 
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secure, its design is poised and secure, its utility certain. It has an 
elaborate and chaste finish, a highly veneered and highly civilized 
frailty, and polish and reserve. That fan on the table, “chicken skin, 
delicate” as the Pompadour’s which hides nothing and hides all; the 
clear, suave panels of the wall; to these too, as well as the chair, she 
might have gone to school, just as she might have got the proper man- 
ner from the study of her lines, from the very style of the writing 
itself, whose high finish, whose artifice, whose suave design and 
whose removal from the direct prose of everyday show no relation to 
a society of guffaw and rollicking about. To walk so in such a gown 
meant that this young actress did not wear her eighteenth century 
costume at all. She had no idea what her clothes expressed, and 
walked in them, just as they in their turn hung on her, without con- 
nection and without point. 

If an actor in a Sophoclean tragedy is given a costume and wants 
to learn to wear it, he can study the nature of the period and the essen- 
tial quality that underlies Sophocles’ conceptions. Character, events, 
emotional reactions, are seen by him in large and typical outlines, 
universal and stately, and are never particularized into individual 
detail or realistic and subjective minutiz. The reading of the verse 
exhibits the stately and simplified scale of recitation suited to such 
a drama. The movements of the actor’s body, of his hands and arms 
and head, his stride and his carriage, have the general and nobly 
chosen and simplified style that the whole conception of the play re- 
quires. Having discerned these qualities in the play and achieved 
them in the acting, the actor must recognize that they are inherent in 
the costumes as well, and are to be carried into the wearing of them. 
Let him think of the Greek marbles, of that land with its sure, final 
outlines. Let him think of the music that the Athenian playgoer 
heard as he watched those garments moving under that clear light 
and with the sea wind blowing on them; a music of harmonious 
lines, the voice of the flute, of pipes single and pure above the mur- 
muring and more solid texture of strings. He must keep clear like 
that the lines of his costume, lines flowing singly or in complex 
rhythms upon the mass of it. A quick movement or a nervous car- 
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It is not enough for the modern actress, as this draw- 
ing by Holbein suggests, to wear the costume of any 
period. Each costume demands a posture, a carriage, 
a bodily plasticity in harmony with its spirit. The body 
and the cloth, to paraphrase Carlyle, are the site and 
the material whereon the beautiful edifice of a character 
is built. 

















Contrast this drawing of a Spanish woman by Goya 
with that of Holbein. Another country, another 
period, another type of womanhood, almost another 
anatomy, are suggested in the sharp, staccato, bird- 
like figure of this Spanish woman of the eighteenth 
century. 





ON WEARING COSTUMES 


riage, a sudden and individual impetuosity of gesture, deny the very 
character of the costume and through that begin the loss of the dra- 
matic effect. 

If you take a Venetian brooch from the time of Veronese, with its 
mixture of jewels, its enamels, its complex design and elaborate 
finish, it will seem perhaps elaborate to excess. But if you put it 
on a piece of brocade of the same period, with its rich design and 
complex detail, the brooch will seem perfect and right. If an actor 
in an Elizabethan costume, with its numberless details, its rich stuff, 
its gems, gold lace and complex and ornate design, will fill it with 
its characteristic quality rather than try to evade or soften this 
. quality, he will find that certain highly Elizabethan speeches, ornate, 
rich, complex to the utmost, will take their place more easily and 
achieve their right scale of beauty. In such cases the costume is 
a kind of décor that can give to speeches their right placement and 


scale. 
The wearing of a costume may be either witty or poetic. If an 


actor’s costumes are an Eastern Magi’s, flowing and rich, or a com- 
mon hobo’s or a dandy’s of our day, he may put into the wearing 
of each the full of inspiration, may enlarge their scope, creating an 
image, beyond them even, of radiant significance, as the poet does 
with his experience. In that robe this Magi may so move that it 
says “this is the line of my soul, this wide shadow is my mystery, 
this trailing flow is my dignity and prophetic progress and quietness.” 
The muted and thwarted soul, or careless nights under hedges, or 
bitterness or droll gallantries, whatever impulses toward life the poet 
wills, may be created in the hobo clothes; and in the dandy costume 
ironical poignancy or cursed triviality. Or the wearing of costumes 
may be a shine or crackle of comment on them and on the characters 
they clothe. Through this witty carriage of costumes, epigrams be- 
come a part of their texture. Mirabell’s shoes may be worn so that 
the very heels speak. They are the heels of their day of fashion, 
but the actor’s standing in them and reflecting upon them delights 
us with its comment on these heels, just as his swish of the wide- 
skirted coat is both this modish eighteenth century garment and a 
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dash of observation upon it. If we saw an actress in the cos- 
tume of Mistress Millamant, with its full skirts and its close bodice, 
its damask and aristocratic flare, we should know how much she 
senses the smart sweetness and perfection of Millamant, who is the 
poetry of wit, by her first movement on the stage, by how much 
she has of “that brave vibration each way free” and “how sweetly 
flows the liquification of her clothes.” 

The same poetic imagination or witty comment may be achieved 
by playing against the costumes, by wearing them as contrasts 
through which a reverse idea is expressed, sodden clothes on a regal 
character, for example, grand modes on comic housemaids, girlish 
frocks on somewhat elderly exponents. This is only another way 
of wearing costumes, keeping them alive. Behind its effect the 
same principle works as in the familiar theme of Pierrot, for exam- 
ple, the wistful heart beneath the clowning mask; or in Falstaff, the 
frisking animation set absurdly against his bulk, and the grandiose 
and fraudulent pretense set against this absurdity, or in Hauptmann’s 
Hannele, the radiant vision and exaltation within those sordid rags. 

Just as the actor’s being fills his body, which in turn expresses it, 
so the actor, himself, body and being, fills his costume, which ex- 
presses him or what, during the time he has it on, he must be. 
This that he must be while he has on the costume derives from his 
translation of it into his own mood; from this translation derives 
the idea that the costume provides a body for, and through the idea 
within it this costume body is alive. 

“Tt is easy,” Kingsley’s good fairy says to the child, “to make a 
thing; the great feat is to make a thing make itself.” 
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VERBS AND THE PLAYWRIGHT 


By ROBERT ALLERTON PARKER 


URIED away in some library, dusty and yellow, may lie an 

ambitious thesis on the verbs of Shakespeare. But since it 

lies forgotten, and so little has been written on the subject 
of the treatment of verbs by the great dramatists, some laboratory 
for playwrights might well undertake without delay a systematic, 
statistical analysis of the verbs in the plays of Shakespeare—their 
moods, their tenses, their voices and their infinite variety. The 
same thing might be done for the Greeks, for Moliére, for Ibsen, 
for Chekhov, and even for Eugene O’Neill. Then let this evidence 
be sifted, sorted, correlated. And on this basis we might find our- 
selves unexpectedly closer to a true definition of that mysterious 
quality we now so vaguely define as the dramatic. 

Not that today anyone assumes that drama is a matter of mere 
words, nor verbs alone. Drama deploys tough and tangible forces 
like emotions and passions, faiths and fanaticisms, conflicts between 
protagonists and antagonists; it is a matter of situations, climaxes, 
catastrophes and dénouements. Nevertheless, just as with an imple- 
ment no more miraculous than an ordinary lead pencil a supreme 
draughtsman like Ingres endowed with immortal life one of his own 
contemporaries, so likewise the playwright, young or old, skilled 
or clumsy, must use for his creation humble words—the ordinary 
commonplace words everyone uses and wastes. Words are the 
cheapest commodity in the world, and in truth a man must be an al- 
chemist to transmute this basest of all material into anything of 
enduring value. The poet does, and the novelist—sometimes. But 
of all who manipulate words, the playwright it is who is confronted 
with the most difficult problem. The novelist may organize his 
recital of past events into a unified whole, like his ancestor the epic 
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poet. Since he deals with action complete, he is enabled to compose 
his incidents, characters, and events into a coherent whole, all in 
proper perspective and proportion. His point of view does not 
change. The lyric poet deals in the present; he is concerned only 
with the mood of the moment. But the dramatist’s problem is infin- 
itely more complex. He attempts to re-create the very process of 
change in life and character. Not only must he solve the tricky prob- 
lem of recapitulating the past in the present: he must show the pres- 
ent in the very process of becoming the future. For, like divinity, to 
paraphrase Goethe, drama is active in the living, but not in the dead. 
It is to be sought in the living, in becoming. It cannot be found in 
the finished, the completed, in the has become. Drama, in brief, is 
a quality of the present and the future, of the past only in so far as it 
lives on in the present, and in the present only as it awakens our com- 
passion, terror or excitement as to its future outcome. 

To differentiate his art from that of the storyteller or the poet is 
only the beginning of the playwright’s task. For it is not enough to 
depict his action in a succession of scenes. By fair means or foul he 
must lift his audience into that action. The ordinary method he uses 
is to awaken in his audience a sense of the immediacy of his action 
and characters, their hereness and nowness. The experiment of pro- 
ducing Hamlet in modern clothes is an obvious example of an at- 
tempt to rescue living drama from the domain of the archeological. 
To bring the remote into the foreground—this has always been the 
problem of the playwright. 

Instinctively the playwright seeks to convert his idea into words. 
Consciously or unconsciously he discovers that, of all words, verbs 
are the truest atoms of dramatic energy, and in the creation of the 
sense of immediacy he must to a great extent rely upon the active 
quality. Verbs in the present tense, he soon discovers, actually make 
things present. They abolish the narrator and the narrative. This 
is a mere grammatical truism, but it is a truism forgotten by some 
of our most acclaimed playwrights. We know that the dramatic 
present tense was used by Dickens to increase the pathos of certain 
“big” scenes in his novels; by Thomas Carlyle to intensify his lyric- 
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ism; that it was used in the popular ballads as a primitive method 
of drama. 

The past tense, on the other hand, relegates action to the back- 
ground, gives us the sense of distance. Verbs in the past tense are 
retrospective, reminiscent, explanatory. Their energy is spent; they 
are inactive, devitalized, impotent. They present action, if action 
it may be called, only through the medium of a middleman, a nar- 
rator. If he uses them at all, the playwright with a clear vision 
of his art must use them sparingly, and then with full consciousness 
of his purpose in so doing. 

But what of his exposition? How is the dramatist to convey to 
his audience all that it needs to know of what has happened in the 
past? How is he to recount the episodes that occur “offstage”? 
Our proposed study of the verbs and tenses of the great dramatists 
may help to answer such questions. For he may discover that this 
“quantitative analysis” of verbs is not merely a grammatical one. 
Though he start with verbs, many of the secrets of technique may 
be revealed to him. Turn, for instance, to The Tempest. Study 
in particular the opening scene, which is located “on a ship at sea; 
tempestuous noise of thunder and lightning.” The dramatist does 
not rely upon scenic effects, upon explanatory recitatives of voyagers 
Or mariners, to explain the plight, the whereabouts, the dangers con- 
fronting his people. By his verbs alone, by a swift scherzo of im- 
peratives, by commands, curses, directions,.the plight of the ship is 
brought vividly before our eyes and ears. By the verbs we are 
thrust into the very midst of this gallant attempt to save the ship: 
“speak to the mariners . . . bestir, bestir . . . fall to’t . . . yare, 
yare ... take in the topsail . . . tend to the master’s whistle . . .” 
all shouted in the wind to the mariners, while to the terror-stricken 
passengers we hear the warnings: “keep your cabins . . . to cabin 
... be patient . .. trouble us not . . . out of our way, I say.” 
Nor are these verbs merely vivid and colorful. They are alive 
partly because they are exact. This opening scene is a striking 
instance of accuracy in the science of navigation, as has often been 
pointed out by the sailor critics of The Tempest. The verbs of 
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command are such as point the object to be attained, with no super- 
fluities of detail. Shakespeare’s ship was too well manned to make 
it necessary to tell the seamen how this thing they were to do had 
been done before. Were we experienced in navigation, it would 
be apparent that it is neither to the want of skill in the seamen nor 
to the bad qualities of the ship, but solely to the supernatural powers 
of Prospero, that the shipwreck is to be attributed. 

Most plays suffer from a plethora of exposition. Information 
gratuitously proffered can at best awaken only a passive interest. 
The more skillful dramatist first arouses the curiosity of his audience. 
Having once injected into its mind a series of puzzling questions, 
he refrains from presenting the obvious answers on a silver salver. 
Instead he sharpens that interest, develops it, feeds it, and nur- 
tures it to the point where it becomes active instead of passive, and 
thus of his audience he makes a collaborator. So in The Tempest, 
the first scene, that of the shipwreck, fairly bristles with questions 
which are not directly or baldly answered. And so, in the hope of 
discovery, the audience is well prepared to follow with attentive 
interest the recital of past events in the ensuing scene, in which Pros- 
pero answers the questions of Miranda and incidentally those of the 
audience. The opening of Hamlet is another brilliant instance of 
the same method successfully employed. The skillful dramatist in- 
spires his audience to the highly satisfying game of exploration and 
discovery. Fundamentally this may be said to constitute the real 
“action” of a play—this vicarious action that goes on and culminates 
in the minds of its spectators. This is the real “play,” whether it 
be in the mind of a solitary reader or in the group-mind of a great 
crowd gathered together. 

The great dramatist loses no time in stimulating this action. He 
realizes that he must lose no time in lifting his audience out of its 
petty pace of monotonous everyday life. Therefore he avoids the 
use of past tenses, which not only remove action from the foreground 
but interpose an intermediary between it and the audience. In Le 
Misanthrope Moliére immediately plunges his audience into the 
middle of a quarrel between Alceste and Philinte, and throughout 
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that comedy there is the very slightest recourse to the recital of past 
events. There is a good deal of discussion of Alceste’s famous law- 
suit, and although we are informed that he loses it, we are never 
vouchsafed any information of its precise nature. Nor is this a loss. 
In Le Tartuffe the hypocrisy of the faux-dévot is made immediate 
and dramatic, is lifted out of its period. In the famous tirade of 
Cléante (Act I, sc. vi), it is not merely Tartuffe, but the hypocrisy 
of all ages, of every epoch, which is made to live before us, by a fiery 
denunciation dramatically vitalized by reiteration of the present 
indicative: 

“Je ne suis point, mon frére, un docteur révéré 

Et le savoir chez moi n’est pas tout retiré; 

Mais, en un mot, je sais, pour toute ma science 

Du faux avec le vrai la difference. . . .” 
and so with increasing cumulative vehemence for no less than fifty- 
three lines in which there is not a single past tense, and which 
crackle, despite their length, with dramatic vitality. 

Compare this, in the matter of verbs, with such an example of 
contemporary play-writing as Eugene O’Neill’s Desire Under the 
Elms. One of the very first lines we find to be “Eighteen years ago 

.. Jen... my woman... she died.” Thus our attention is 
focused on a past relationship which has little bearing upon the 
drama to be unfolded. The attention is brought back, not without 
abrupt transition, to the present. But again, almost unconsciously, 
the author drops into the past tense, for the purpose of exposition. 
For an inordinately long time the recital of past events preponder- 
ates throughout the first act, while the few shifts into present action 
seem trivial and fail signally to advance the action. This detailed 
exposition may indeed serve a purpose, but the dramatic progress 
forward is continually stopped by these prolonged excursions into 
the past, notably by Abbie’s gratuitous recital of her past life. The 
exposition has been long-winded, heavy, laborious, and effected by 
means that are not intrinsically dramatic. 

The disadvantages of such a method, if method it may be called, 
is that this division of attention between past and present slackens 
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the illusion of an onward thrust of action. Each change of tense and 
mood brings with it a re-focusing of attention. Unimportant as 
this change may seem at the moment, or even as necessary as it 
may seem for the purposes of the playwright, it often results in the 
destruction of the sense of progressive action. Eugene O’Neill’s 
native dramatic energy may survive this weakness, but it can hardly 
attain its full realization until it is emancipated from this entangling 
alliance with methods alien to drama. 

The “action” so essential to the life of a play is not merely a 
matter of plot, physical movement or the piling up of incident and 
climax. With them all, the playwright may succeed only in bullying, 
hurrying, dragging his audience with him, imposing upon them 
only a sham belief in his efforts. In spite of all, the spectator 
may refuse to collaborate. His interest languishes; his attention 
subsides to the level of the indifferent bystander. Conversely, such 
“static,” inactive plays as those of Anton Chekhov, with all his seem- 
ing chaos and anarchy, his broken-up dialogue, his apparent defiance 
of all the rules of technique, may nevertheless be brimming with 
“action” in the truly dramatic sense—the action of progressive, sud- 
den, surprising and breath-taking revelations concerning the all-too- 
human race. Action of this type cannot be attained without a 
skillful manipulation of that receiving instrument which is the imagi- 
nation of the audience. 

Until he masters the methods by which the great creators of drama 
have accomplished this miracle, the playwright of today cannot hope 
to discover the secret of true drama, and thus to release and develop to 
its full power his dramaturgic gift. 
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DICTATORSHIP FOR THE 
MOSCOW ART ‘THEATRE 


By OLIVER M. SAYLER 





UT of the Russia that is popularly supposed to possess no 

talents for organization has come within a decade the sec- 

ond plan of major importance for the management of an 
institutional theatre. This plan, like the first, is the product of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and it marks the passing of the world’s fore- 
most playhouse from the ranks of cooperative government to those 
of autocratic rule. 

The change consists in the substitution of an autocratic Director- 
in-Chief for the old coordinate Council and Direction, which were 
in turn answerable to the cooperative body of the General Meeting. 
The man who holds this all-powerful post is Vladimir Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko, co-founder of the Art Theatre with Stanislavsky, who 
is now in this country for the first time at the head of the Musical 
Studio. 

The factors which prompted this radical alteration in the policy 
of the Art Theatre a little more than a year ago lie both within and 
without the theatre itself. Chief of the internal factors is the un- 
precedented and wholly unforeseen expansion of the theatre’s activ- 
ities from a single ample but compact parent company with two 
small associated dramatic Studios to a group of four semi-related 
companies operating on three stages with a total roster of over six 
hundred and sixty participants. In addition to the Dramatic Com- 
pany which we know, two of these four groups—the Musical Studio, 
now our guests in a repertory of lyric drama, and the Moscow Art 
Theatre, Second, which is the old First Studio grown up—are so 
diverse in aims and methods that no general cooperative body could 
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govern them adequately. Furthermore, the world-wide territorial 
expansion of the Art Theatre has rendered cooperative government 
unwieldy. 

Outside the theatre, too, the economic crisis through which Rus- 
sia and all her institutions are passing suggests centralization of 
authority and responsibility as the best means of meeting emergen- 
cies. Committees are notoriously slow to act. In chaos, a dictator 
can make and fulfill agreements with far greater dispatch and 
efficiency. 

The accompanying chart is self-explanatory of the way in which 
the four component companies are each answerable to Nemirovitch- 
Dantchenko, while preserving the greatest possible cooperative divi- 
sion of labor in their lesser functions. A word is in order, however, 
in regard to the essential continuity in the spirit of the Art Theatre. 
Five years ago, I wrote in THEATRE ARTS, in reference to the division 
of authority between the artistic Council and the administrative 
Direction: 

“There can be no more significant message from the world’s first 
theatre to the new theatre of America than this insistence on the 
complete separation of the creative and the administrative functions 
of the theatre and the subordination of the latter to the former as its 
obedient servant.” 

The new régime in the Art Theatre does not seriously endanger 
this proper posture of theatrical authority, for it must be remem- 
bered that, contrary to a misleading legend, Nemirovitch- Dantchenko 
is at least equally responsible with Stanislavsky for the artistic pres- 
tige of the theatre of their joint creation. As long as a man of his 
character is dictator, mere business will never again gain the upper 
hand. It should be noted in particular that the Board of Regisseurs 
of the Moscow Art Theatre proper under the dictatorship is com- 
pletely independent of the Board of Directors and jointly answerable 
to the Director-in-Chief. 
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ON THE ART OF ITALIAN 
COMEDIANS 


B EVARISTE GHERARDI 


[Ep. Nore—This excerpt from the Avertissement to Le 
Théatre Italien de Gherardi, published in Paris in 1741, 
suggests both how much and how little the fundamental 
problems and the technique of the actor have changed with 
the passing of the centuries. | 





NE must not expect to find in this collection finished come- 

dies, because Italian pieces cannot be printed in their en- 

tirety. The reason for this is that the Italian comedians learn 
nothing by heart, and because, in playing comedy, it is enough for 
them to have seen the subject of it only a moment before going on the 
stage. Thus the greatest beauty of their comedies is inseparable from 
their action. The success of these comedies depends absolutely upon 
the actors who give them more or less point, according as they have 
more or less spirit, and in accordance with the favorable or unfavor- 
able situation in which they find themselves while acting. It is this 
necessity of playing on the spur of the moment which makes it so 
difficult to replace a good Italian comedian, when unfortunately he 
is missing. . . . 

Anyone can learn a part by heart and recite on the stage all that 
he has learned: but to become an Italian comedian something quite 
different is necessary. For to speak of a “good Italian comedian” 
means a man with a foundation, who acts more from imagination 
than from memory; who, in acting, composes everything that he 
speaks; who stimulates the players he finds opposite him on the stage; 
that is to say, who so successfully marries words and action with those 
of his comrades that he enters immediately into the play and into 
all the movements that the other demands of him, in a manner to 
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make everyone believe that it has all been prearranged. ‘There is 
not a single actor who plays simply from memory; not one who 
makes his entrance on the stage merely to unload as soon as possible 
everything he has learned, and with which he is so occupied that, 
without paying attention to the action or gestures of his comrades, 
he goes his own way in a furious impatience to be rid of his part as 
of a burdensome load. One might say that comedians who do that 
act like school boys who have just tremblingly repeated a lesson 
they have carefully memorized; or rather they are like echoes, which 
would never speak had others not spoken before them. They are 
comedians in name only, but useless and a deadweight on their com- 
pany. I compare a comedian of this sort to a paralytic arm, which, 
though useless, is still called an arm. The only difference that I 
find between a dead arm and the useless member of a company of 
comedians is that if the first is useless to the body it is likewise 
certain that it has not received the nourishment from it which has 
been divided among the members doing their duty; but the second 
(although entirely useless in the comedy) demands as much nour- 
ishment as the most indefatigable actors and those who are indis- 
pensable. This is what is said of useless actors, of which nearly 
every company has its full share: “people without grace and with- 
out art, whom capricious protection or extraordinary luck has ele- 
vated to parts of importance, but who therefore look at their calling 
only from the point of view of the receipts, and not from what it 
requires of them.” 

Let us make an entire distinction between these comedians in 
name only and those comedians in fact, those illustrious ones who 
learn with a heart for truth, but who, like all excellent painters, 
know how to conceal art with art, and who charm their spectators 
with beauty of voice, truth of gesture, precise flexibility of tone, and 
with a certain gracious, easy, natural air with which they accom- 
pany all their movements, and which envelops everything they 


_ ee 
The comedies in this collection are not those Italian pieces of 
which I have just been speaking . . . but they are those in which the 
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troupe was obliged (to conform to the taste and intelligence of most 
of their audience) to insert much more French than Italian, and 
which messieurs the actors called French comedies adapted to the 
Italian theatre. . . . I pass by in silence the fine delicate satire, the 
perfect knowledge of the manners of the century, the new turns and 
twists of expression, the “business,” the wit; in a word, all the salt 
and vivacity with which the dialogue of this collection has been 
filled, and I content myself with saying that if the first volume, which 
I published in 1694, merited the name of Grenier a sel, a glorious 
name given by that divine man [Saint Evremont], that superior 
genius to whom heaven has given insight and light refused to other 
men, I hope that this collection may merit the name of Saline, being 
both more ample and more correct than the first. 


Oe 
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Coutello 





From the Ballet di S’fessania, by Callot. 
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THE NEGRO AND THE 
AMERICAN STAGE 


By ALAIN LOCKE 


N the appraisal of the possible contribution of the Negro to 

the American theatre, there are those who find the greatest 

promise in the rising drama of Negro life. And there are others 
who see possibilities of a deeper, though subtler influence upon what 
is after all more vital, the technical aspects of the arts of the theatre. 
Certainly the Negro influence upon American drama has been neg- 
ligible. Whereas even under the handicaps of second hand exploi- 
tation and restriction to the popular amusement stage, the Negro 
actor has considerably influenced our stage and its arts. One would 
do well to imagine what might happen if the art of the Negro 
actor should really become artistically lifted and liberated. Trans- 
pose the possible resources of Negro song and dance and pantomime 
to the serious stage, envisage an American drama under the galvan- 
izing stimulus of a rich transfusion of essential folk-arts and you 
may anticipate what I mean. A race of actors can revolutionize the 
drama quite as definitely and perhaps more vitally than a coterie of 
dramatists. The roots of drama are after all action and emotion, 
and our modern drama, for all its frantic experimentation, is an 
essentially anemic drama, a something of gestures and symbols and 
ideas and not overflowing with the vital stuff of which drama was 
originally made and to which it returns for its rejuvenation cycle 
after cycle. 

Primarily the Negro brings to the drama the gift of a tempera- 
ment, not the gift of a tradition. Time out of mind he has been 
rated as a “natural born actor” without any appreciation of what 
that statement, if true, really means. Often it was intended as a dis- 
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paraging estimate of the Negro’s limitations, a recognition of his 
restriction to the interpretative as distinguished from the creative 
aspect of drama, a confinement, in terms of a second order of talent, 
to the status of the mimic and the clown. But a comprehending 
mind knows that the very life of drama is in dramatic instinct and 
emotion, that drama begins and ends in mimicry, and that its crea- 
tive force is in the last analysis the interpretative passion. Welcome 
then as is the emergence of the Negro playwright and the drama of 
Negro life, the promise of the most vital contribution of our race to 
the theatre lies, in my opinion, in the deep and unemancipated re- 
sources of the Negro actor, and the folk arts of which he is as yet only 
a blind and hampered exponent. Dramatic spontaneity, the free use 
of the body and the voice as direct instruments of feeling, a control of 
body plastique that opens up the narrow diaphragm of fashionable 
acting and the conventional mannerisms of the stage—these are indis- 
putably strong points of Negro acting. Many a Negro vaudevillian 
has greater store of them than finished masters of the polite theatre. 
And especially in the dawn of the “synthetic theatre” with the sing- 
ing, dancing actor and the plastic stage, the versatile gifts of the 
Negro actor seem peculiarly promising and significant. 
Unfortunately it is the richest vein of Negro dramatic talent which 
is under the heaviest artistic impediments and pressure. The art of 
the Negro actor has had to struggle up out of the shambles of min- 
strelsy and make slow headway against very fixed limitations of popu- 
lar taste. Farce, buffoonery and pathos have until recently almost 
completely overlaid the folk comedy and folk tragedy of a dramati- 
cally endowed and circumstanced people. These gifts must be liber- 
ated. I do not narrowly think of this development merely as the 
extension of the freedom of the American stage to the Negro actor, 
although this must naturally come as a condition of it, but as a con- 
tribution to the technical idioms and resources of the entire theatre. 
To see this rising influence one must of course look over the formal 
horizons. From the vantage of the advanced theatre, there is already 
a significant arc to be seen. In the sensational successes of The Em- 
peror Jones and All God’s Chillun Got Wings there have been two 
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components, the fine craftsmanship and clairvoyant genius of O'Neill 
and the unique acting gifts of Charles Gilpin and Paul Robeson. 
From the revelation of the emotional power of the Negro actor by 
Opal Cooper and Inez Clough in the Ridgeley Torrence plays in 
1916 to the recent half successful experiments of Raymond O’Neill’s 
Ethiopian Art Theatre and the National Ethiopian Art Theatre of 
New York, with Evelyn Preer, Rose MacClendon, Sidney Kirkpat- 
rick, Charles Olden, Francis Corbie and others, an advanced section 
of the American public has become acquainted with the possibilities 
of the Negro in serious dramatic interpretation. But the real mine of 
Negro dramatic art and talent is in the sub-soil of the vaudeville 
stage, gleaming through its slag and dross in the unmistakably great 
dramatic gifts of a Bert Williams, a Florence Mills or a Bill Robin- 
son. Give Bojangles Robinson or George Stamper, pantomimic 
dancers of genius, a Bakst or an expressionist setting; give Josephine 
Baker, Eddie Rector, Abbie Mitchell or Ethel Waters a dignified 
medium, and they would be more than a sensation, they would be 
artistic revelations. Pantomime, that most essential and elemental of 
the dramatic arts, is a natural forte of the Negro actor, and the use of 
the body and voice and facile control of posture and rhythm are 
almost as noteworthy in the average as in the exceptional artist. 
When it comes to pure registration of the emotions, I question 
whether any body of actors, unless it be the Russians, can so com- 
pletely be fear or joy or nonchalance or grief. 

With his uncanny instinct for the theatre, Max Reinhardt saw these 
possibilities instantly under the tawdry trappings of such musical 
comedies as Eliza, Shuffle Along and Runnin’ Wild, which were in 
vogue the season of his first visit to New York. “It is intriguing, very 
intriguing,” he told me, “these Negro shows that I have seen. But 
remember, not as achievements, not as things in themselves artistic, 
but in their possibilities, their tremendous artistic possibilities. They 
are most modern, most American, most expressionistic. They are 
highly original in spite of obvious triteness, and artistic in spite of 
superficial crudeness. To me they reveal new possibilities of tech- 
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nique in drama, and if I should ever try to do anything American, I 
would build it on these things.” 

We didn’t enthuse—my friend Charles Johnson of Opportunity 
and myself, who were interviewing Mr. Reinhardt. What Negro 
who stands for culture with the hectic stress of a social problem weigh- 
ing on the minds of an over-serious minority could enthuse. Eliza, 
Shuffle Along, Runnin’ Wild! We had come to discuss the possibili- 
ties of serious Negro drama, of the art-drama, if you please. Surely 
Director Reinhardt was a victim of that distortion of perspective to 
which one is so liable in a foreign land. But then, the stage is not 
a foreign land to Max Reinhardt; he has the instinct of the theatre, 
the genius that knows what is vital there. We didn’t outwardly pro- 
test, but raised a brow already too elevated perhaps and shrugged 
the shoulder that carries the proverbial racial chip. 

Herr Reinhardt read the gestures swiftly. “Ah, yes—I see. You 
view these plays for what they are, and you are right; I view them 
for what they will become, and I am more than right. I see their 
future. Why? Well, the drama must turn at every period of 
fresh creative development to an aspect which has been previously 
subordinated or neglected, and in this day of ours, we come back 
to the most primitive and the most basic aspect of drama for a new 
starting point, a fresh development and revival of the art—and 
that aspect is pantomime, the use of the body to portray story and 
emotion. And your people have that art—it is their special genius. 
At present it is prostituted to farce, to trite comedy—but the tech- 
nique is there, and I have never seen more wonderful possibilities. 
Yes, I should like to do something with it.” 

With the New Russian Theatre experimenting with the “dynamic 
ballet” and Meierhold’s improvising or creative actor, with Max 
Reinhardt’s own recently founded International Pantomime Society 
inaugurated at the last Salzburg festival, with the entire new theatre 
agog over “mass drama,” there is at least some serious significance 
to the statement that the Negro theatre has great artistic poten- 
tialities. What is of utmost importance to drama now is to control 
the primitive language of the art, and to retrieve some of the basic 
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control which the sophisticated and conventionalized theatre has 
lost. It is more important to know how to cry, sob and laugh, stare 
and startle than to learn how to smile, grimace, arch and wink. 
And more important to know how to move vigorously and with 
rhythmic sweep than to pirouette and posture. An actor and a folk 
art controlling the symbolism of the primary emotions has the mod- 
ern stage as a province ripe for an early and easy conquest. Com- 
menting on the work of the players of the Ethiopian Art Theatre, 
discerning critics noticed “the freshness and vigor of their emotional 
responses, their spontaneity and intensity of mood, their freedom 
from intellectual and artistic obsessions.” And almost every review 
of Paul Robeson’s acting speaks of it as beyond the calculated nice- 
ties, a force of overwhelming emotional weight and mastery. It is 
this sense of something dramatic to the core that flows movingly in 
the blood rather than merely along the veins that we speak of as 
the racial endowment of the Negro actor. For however few there 
may be who possess it in high degree, it is racial, and is in a way 
unique. 

Without invoking analogies, we can see in this technical and emo- 
tional endowment great resources for the theatre. In terms of the 
prevalent trend for the serious development of race drama, we may 
expect these resources to be concentrated and claimed as the working 
capital of the Negro Theatre. They are. But just as definitely, too, 
are they the general property and assets of the American Theatre at 
large, if once the barriers are broken through. These barriers are 
slowly breaking down both on the legitimate stage and in the pop- 
ular drama, but the great handicap, as Carl van Vechten so keenly 
points out in his Prescription for the Negro Theatre, is blind imita- 
tion and stagnant conventionalism. Negro dramatic art must not 
only be liberated from the handicaps of external disparagement, but 
from its self imposed limitations. It must more and more have the 
courage to be original, to break with established dramatic conven- 
tion of all sorts. It must have the courage to develop its own idiom, 
to pour itself into new moulds; in short, to be experimental. From 
what quarter this impetus will come we cannot quite predict; it 
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In a striking series of interpretative designs based on Eugene 
O’Neill’s Emperor Jones, the young Negro artist, Aaron Douglas, 
has recaptured the dynamic quality of that tragedy of terror. There 
is an arbitrary contrast of black masses and white spaces; and the 
clash of broken line becomes highly expressive in suggesting the 
proximate collapse of the Emperor’s throne and the fear it inspires. 




















‘The tropical jungle closing in on the defeated Brutus Jones is here 
suggested by Aaron Douglas with an utter simplicity of means, yet 
with no sacrifice of psychological verisimilitude. There is a sharply 





defined sense of dramatic design—of drama in design. This power 
is one often missing among men of greater technical skill but less 


vivid imagination. 
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may come from the Negro theatre or from some sudden adoption 
of the American stage, from the art-theatre or the commercial 
theatre, from some home source, or first, as so many things seem to 
have come, from the more liberal patronage and recognition of the 
European stage. But this much is certain—the material awaits a 
great exploiting genius. 

One can scarcely think of a complete development of Negro dra- 
matic art without some significant artistic reexpression of African 
life, and the tradition associated with it. It may seem a far cry 
from the conditions and moods of modern New York and Chicago 
and the Negro’s rapid and feverish assimilation of all things Amer- 
ican. But art establishes its contacts in strange ways. The emo- 
tional elements of Negro art are choked by the conventions of the 
contemporary stage; they call for freer, more plastic material. They 
have no mysterious affinity with African themes or scenes, but they 
have for any life that is more primitive and poetic in substance. So, 
if, as seems already apparent, the sophisticated race sense of the 
Negro should lead back over the trail of the group tradition to an 
interest in things African, the natural affinities of the material and 
the art will complete the circuit and they will most electrically com- 
bine. Especially with its inherent color and emotionalism, its free- 
dom from body-hampering dress, its odd and tragic and mysterious 
overtones, African life and themes, apart from any sentimental 
attachment, offer a wonderfully new field and province for dramatic 
treatment. Here both the Negro actor and dramatist can move 
freely in a world of elemental beauty, with all the decorative ele- 
ments that a poetic emotional temperament could wish. No recent 
playgoer with the spell of Brutus Jones in the forest underbrush 
still upon his imagination will need much persuasion about this. 

More and more the art of the Negro actor will seek its materials 
in the rich native soil of Negro life, and not in the threadbare tra- 
dition of the Caucasian stage. In the discipline of art playing upon 
his own material, the Negro has much to gain. Art must serve 
Negro life as well as Negro talent serve art. And no art is more 
capable of this service than drama. Indeed the surest sign of a folk 
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renascence seems to be a dramatic flowering. Somehow the release 
of such self-expression always accompanies or heralds cultural and 
social maturity. I feel that soon this aspect of the race genius may 
come to its classic age of expression. Obviously, though, it has not 
yet come. For our dramatic expression is still too restricted, self- 
conscious and imitative. 

When our serious drama shall become as naive and spontaneous 
as our drama of fun and laughter, and that in turn genuinely repre- 
sentative of the folk spirit which it is now forced to travesty, a point 
of classic development will have been reached. It is fascinating to 
speculate upon what riotously new and startling may come from 
this. Dramatic maturings are notably sudden. Usually from the 
popular sub-soil something shoots up to a rapid artistic flowering. 
Of course, this does not have to recur with the American Negro. 
But a peasant folk art pouring out from under a generation-long 
repression is the likeliest soil known for a dramatic renascence. And 
the supporters and exponents of Negro drama do not expect their 
folk temperament to prove the barren exception. 
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Herman Heijermans’ Eva Bonheur, recently presented by 
The Stagers under the title of The Devil to Pay, was 
mounted to reveal simultaneously two floors and two apart- 
ments in a Dutch house. Eva Bonheur (Margaret Wych- 
erly) has cut a hole through the floor to spy upon the ac- 
tions of the family below, and is discovered peeking through 
by the easy-going Jasper (Whitford Kane). 























Rollo Peters’ single setting for the special pro- 
duction of The Taming of the Shrew re-creates 
in simple but expressive terms a loggia of old 
Padua. Against this never monotonous back- 
ground the varied action of the comedy is played 
swiftly, without waste of time and with no loss 
of its picturesque qualities. Mr. Peters has also 
designed the costumes, which sharply accent the 
expressive zest of the playing. And to complete 
his triumph he gives a spirited performance of 
Petruchio. 

















CATHEDRALS AND BANKS 


By MARGARET R. SCHERER 


A cathedral has furnished stage and setting for 
bewildering pageantry of the age of faith, Why 
should not the temples of another mastering pas- 
sion give their symbolism to the drama of wealth? 
Banks have their own attributes, even as cathedrals 
have, and speak an unmistakable language, familiar 
to all. Imagine a setting centered about the open 
door of a modern bank vault. In place of the | 
cathedral’s high altar, starred with wavering can- He} 
dle flames, the polished frame of the circular steel 
doorway curves endlessly in upon itself. Beyond, 
the vault stretches away into far distances, its steel 
walls mirroring the lights hidden among rows and 
rows of steel boxes. Across this glowing circle a 
grille of steel, polished to an intense blue-white, 
with knobs and tips of burnished brass, gleams like 
altar screen or chancel rail, setting a barrier be- 
tween the casual worshiper and the inmost shrine. At the right, the 
great door is swung open against the back drop, a disk of faintly 
gleaming steel, unbelievably massive. Priests, too, of this stern faith | 
pass swiftly and noiselessly back and forth before the vault, entering | 
it occasionally to meditate for a time in its | 
glowing depths. A chorus of clients, converg- 
ing toward the doorway from either side, cen- 


ters the attention upon the glittering shrine ALI IR 
and its ministers. Robed in stiff garments of j 











By Aubrey Hammond 


dulled metal cloth they are intermediate be- 

tween the animate and inanimate, half setting 

and half actors. The drama to be played upon 
this stage belongs to “the theatre of to-mor- 
row.” It must have an abstract beauty intense 
as flame and merciless as steel. 
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E make our heroes so easily here in America. And so quickly 

we push them from their pedestals. A month ago, Eugene 

O’Neill was our finest dramatist, a leader, a pioneer, a grand 
iconoclast, a poet and a seer. A month ago the Theatre Guild was our 
most aristocratic theatre organization, the great adventurer in the arts, 
the arbiter of public taste, the master of success. But Eugene O'Neill 
experiments in a new form in The Fountain, and fails, and at once every- 
body asks, “‘Must we call this man our master?” The Guild produces 
two plays of doubtful value and the world suddenly discovers that they 
are laughing up their sleeves at the foolish public that follows them. 
Even Alexander Woollcott wrote of the opening of the Merchants of 
Glory: ‘The Guild, I think, is lolling too comfortably on the ample 
bosom of its subscription list, putting forth plays half ready in the hope 
that they will be ready by the time the advance sale has run its course. 
The Guild, I think, is . . . confusing itself faintly with the whilom Klaw 
& Erlanger. . . . The Guild, I think, is not quite deserving the lovely new 
theatre its fond subscribers built.” 

Obviously, if The Emperor Jones, The Hairy Ape, Anna Christie and 
Desire Under the Elms were great plays in their degree a month ago, 
they are not less great if Eugene O’Neill makes hodge-podge of romance. 
There have been other O’Neill plays all along the line that have fallen 
completely flat, like The First Man and Welded. O’Neill is an experi- 
mental writer, a man with less talent which he can direct than genius which 
works through him to success. Anybody who has watched his work care- 
fully would know this. The only charge that can be fairly brought 
against him today is that he might by this time know better his own limi- 
tations and, having experimented with new forms and material in his 
writing of plays, might advise with others who can see the results more 
objectively than he can as to whether the plays are worth production. 

As for the Guild, what have they done that they have not always done? 
Had a little bad luck. The Guild is not organized for any other experi- 
ment than that of making money by producing the wide-awake plays of all 
countries which their public of 20,000 subscribers with more than aver- 
age intelligence missed in the regular theatre. If they do not produce 
good plays, they fail of their intention; if they do not make money, they 
fail at least equally. They made a mistake twice in succession in the 
choice of plays, not a bad average considering their long list. And having 
(probably) lost some of the money they were scheduled to make on The 
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Lady Gregory’s The Workhouse Ward is one of the modern comedies 
selected by Rachel Sewall for interpretation through the medium 
of her “Puppets Intimes.’”’ Miss Sewall has not been interested in 
the mere mechanical ingenuity of manipulation; she uses marionettes 
as a legitimate method of interpreting ballads, fragments from the 
classics, and significant scenes from the drama of all ages. Her pup- 
pets are constructed in the natural proportions of the human figure. 
Miss Sewall herself reads the lines of the plays in view of her 
audience. 
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Rachel Sewall has courageously ventured into the realm of classical 
tragedy with her life-sized marionettes. In these more serious selec- 
tions of her répertoire she employs pedestal puppets, rigid from the 
waist downward. ‘The only movements are simple and definite 
ones of the arms and head. This gives a singularly impressive 
emphasis to the spoken word, as well as a dignity rarely found in 
marionettes of the present day. 
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Glass Slipper, they hurried a little too fast to make it up. Obviously, 
though, if you once admit the worth-whileness of their economic inten- 
tion (if you have not admitted it, very well, that is another matter) you 
admit their right to be as flustered as other people when the line at the 
box-office fades away. 


What has happened at the Neighborhood Playhouse this month is an- 
other lesson in American theatre history. A Russian folk play, exceed- 
ingly dificult of production and demanding complete cooperation from the 
audience in its mystic intention, has been produced with a “standing room 
only’”’ success. And everybody has recognized The Dybbuk as distinctly 
a success of the idea for which the Neighborhood Playhouse has stood for 
ten years, which is, briefly speaking, never to haggle with a play, never 
to bargain for less time, or less understanding, less hard work or devotion 
than the play at its best requires and than the audience at its best will appre- 
ciate. Some time ago, Charlie Chaplin wrote in an English magazine: 
“T prefer my own taste as a truer expression of what the public wants of 
me than anything that I can fathom out of the things that I observe, either 
in my own work or in that of others who are unmistakably successful.” 
For an artist, or for a group of artists, their own good taste is the best 
test. That, and their faith in their audience to appreciate the best the; 
can give. Apropos of which it may be interesting to quote the following 
from a review by Leo Stein: ““We assume commonly that people do not 
care for art and that they must be taught to do so. This seems to me 
absurd. The pleasure that most people find in music and shows of all 
kinds, in clothes, in decoration, in endless forms of what they find beautiful, 
proves the contrary. But a select portion of the public says that all this 
is not art, or in any case that it ought not to be considered as such. I think 
this an error in educational method. I believe that exactly the opposite view 
should be taken. It should rather be insisted on that all art is Art, and 
that all Art is art. Instead of permitting a distinction between the two, it 
ought to be insisted on that there is none. People should be taught re- 
sponsibility for their preferences, and they should not be permitted to 
escape the consequences with a distinction between one kind of thing which 
is amusement and another which is art. An education that enables them 
to recognize what is good in art while they continue to amuse themselves 
with what is bad is the worst kind of esthetic education that they can 
have. A primary integrity is the important thing, and it makes much less 
difference what they care for than how they care for it.”’ 


Sean O’Casey’s Juno and the Paycock has come over to London from 
the Abbey Theatre under the direction of J. B. Fagan. Arthur Sinclair 
plays Captain Jack Boyle; Sara Allgood, Juno; Sydney Morgan, “‘Joxer”’ 
Daly, and Maire O’Neill, Mrs. Maisie Madigan. And again the play- 


ing renews the problem of the play’s value. Juno and the Paycock has 
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been a storm center of interest since it started, with its rare characteriza- 
tion and its gay humor, set straight on the edge of tragedy. One thing 
seems sure, it may not live forever, but as long as it lives, the play will 
carry interest and argument in its wake. A leading English playwright 
writes to a friend in New York about it: “Is it a great play? They say 
it is, but to me it is an amateurish play bursting with life so that the 
amateurishness doesn’t matter and giving Sara the part of her life. In 
fact, they are all so good that it must be a great play.’’ A leading Lon- 
don critic writes of it: “Juno and the Paycock is infinitely better than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred new plays which we see produced in London 
—better in conception, in its carrying out, and in the acting. It ends in 
terrific tragedy, brutal tragedy, but the tragedy comes like a thunderbolt 
out of a perfect riot of humor. To judge the play by the highest stand- 
ards, one would have to ask the question whether the union of tragedy 
and comedy really succeeds, and personally I should have to say that I 
do not think that it does. The author’s humour is amazingly good, very 
fertile, never forced, and with just the touch of verbal wit to give it an 
edge. The characters of the work-shy “Paycock,” of “Joxer” Daly, and 
Maisie Madigan are excellent, and all through the first and second acts 
they keep one in a continual smile or laugh. Then when the tragedy 
comes, it is sincere and utterly unsparing, and its effect ought to be tre- 
mendous. I do not think it is, but why is difficult to say. As for the 
acting, it is almost perfect.”’ 


There are certain experimental groups working through the country 
whose endeavor has come to be considered typical and a new step in 
whose success means hope for progress all along the line. So, for exam- 
ple, Frederick Koch’s Carolina Playmakers typify the growth of the 
idea of folk playmaking. And when, as happened last month, they dedi- 
cate a new building, the first American State theatre devoted to the making 
of its own native drama, the event marks a mile-stone in Little Theatre 
history. And not an easy one to achieve; for, as an informal letter from 
Mr. Koch says, ‘We are having fun doing it, but it is hard fun some- 
times, harder to keep up with the game than to start it. But that is what 
keeps it interesting and alive.” Anyone who is studying artistic thought 
and economic action in relation to the American theatre will find many 
inspiriting hints in this paragraph from President H. W. Chase’s address 
of dedication: ‘Through the joint action of the Carnegie Corporation 
and the University, this building has been made available as a permanent 
home for The Carolina Playmakers. We therefore dedicate it tonight 
in the confidence that it may make possible about our common life a little 
more of the stuff that dreams are made of; that its existence here shall 
mean a little less monotony, a little more glamour about our days; that 
the horizons of imagination shall by its presence here be enlarged so 
that we shall come more steadily and wholly to see the place of beauty 
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and of its handmaiden, art, in a civilization not too much given to its 
encouragement. To such purposes, Mr. Director, this building, the first 
permanent provision for any of the fine arts at the University, is from this 
night set apart.”’ 


Probably because of Oliver Bernard’s long connection with the opera 
in London it is the department of ‘Music of the Day” in The Daily Tele- 
graph that prints his illuminating and argumentative article on Old 
Theatres for New, a discussion of the architectural and mechanical prob- 
lems of the theatre as a vehicle for drama and opera. ‘The true func- 
tion of the theatre,”’ says Mr. Bernard, “is to demonstrate ever-changing 
unreality and the all absorbing problem in this function for the theatrical 
technician is to determine the relationship between stage and auditorium, 
or the relative aspects of the audience and the actor. This subject does 
not appear to have interested theatrical press agents; therefore one won- 
ders if even the more artistic ears of the theatre would care to be told 
that the link between actor and audience is, first and foremost, a matter 
of axis. Theatres, churches, and ships when built and launched are com- 
monly taken for granted; real attention is then focussed on the actors, 
priests, and captains, whilst the designers of their respective vehicles 
are forgotten so long as they have provided a reasonable amount of 
comfort plus not more than an unreasonable amount of ugliness. 

“Tt is significant that theatrical authorities of the day are more con- 
cerned in discussing rents than the technical efficiency of theatres, al- 
though in ordinary commercial enterprise such things as cost and efhi- 
ciency are regarded as inseparable considerations. ‘The fact is that archi- 
tects and engineers count for little in the world of showmen. . . . Those 
who are inclined to date modernity in the theatre from the arrival of the 
Russian ballet may like to know that structurally the most modern thing 
in the contemporary theatre is the proscenium and curtain, or, in other 
words, that the only constructive innovation that has developed since the 
Greeks built their first theatre is the act of separating the audience from 
the stage by means of a curtain or act drop. 

“The object of this article is to suggest, if not to prove, that the prin- 
ciple of making the stage and the auditorium two separate entities has 
brought the existing theatre to a standstill. This need not encourage the 
sneers of so-called modern stage decorators, who on their own showing 
know little enough about painting and nothing about planning the actual 
theatre which they have played with as a toy. What should arouse and 
stimulate constructive energy in the theatre is the fact that everything 
that can be done on the three dimensional stage has been done, and so 
well done at Drury Lane, for example, that the possibilities are exhausted. 
While not asserting that the principle of seating, say, 2,500 people in 
front of a stage picture-frame is entirely a failure, it is submitted that the 
scientific and artistic possibilities of stage production under the condi- 
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tions are severely limited. Actor and stage designer must act and design 
for one definite angle of vision. The greatest actor cannot act without 
certain mannerisms so long as there is only one position in which he can 
face the audience; the scenic artist knows to his cost that the audience will 
only see his setting from one point of view, and that at its best it can never 
be anything but a picture in a frame. =< 

“Compare this restriction with the freedom which js enjoyed in film pro- 
duction where a most valuable advantage is the fact that the same scene 
can be successively shown from so many different points of view. The axis 
of the audience and scene can be continually changed by merely moving 
the camera without disturbing the scene or the audience. Above all things 
this makes action easier for the actor and the drama itself, while increas- 
ing the scope and interest of the setting. This has all the advantages minus 
the liabilities of a stage with a radial axis. The film setting can be viewed 
from all angles like a piece of sculpture. . . . As we all know to our 
sorrow, it takes years to get rid of bad architecture. The tragedy is, if 
one may say so, that for the last hundred years, at any rate, no real 
effort appears to have been made to think of the theatre structually except 
in terms that our children know so well. The old Globe Theatre of 
Shakespeare’s day had the germ of an ancient idea, which, alas! has been 
swamped by the vulgarity of a later period. A model of a theatre of this 
period (sixteenth century) was included, among others, in the British 
Theatre Section at the recent International Exposition in Paris. Set be- 
side the work of other living stage designers this reproduction was the 
most modern of them all, in so far that the idea crudely constructed in 
this reproduction solved a problem which more modern designers had 
obviously not even attempted to overcome.”’ 


Madge Titheradge has been doing for 4 Doll’s House in London 
what Eva Le Gallienne has for The Master Builder here. But with a 
difference inherent in the play, since The Master Builder comes out aged 
in spite of Miss Le Gallienne’s interesting performance, while 4 Doll’s 
House, says the London Nation, ‘“‘cannot be said to date. Social con- 
ditions vary, but human beings do not. One accepts the conditions in a 
good play—Electra, Lear or Phédre—and the only question arising is 
‘Supposing we found ourselves in such a situation, should we react in the 
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same sort of way?’ If the answer is ‘Yes,’ the play does not date. 
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“Constructivism” has seemed to be a sort of mo- 
nopoly of the revolutionary Russian theatre; and it 
is therefore something of a surprise to learn that 
in New York City—somewhere out where the 
Bronx subway ends—a little experimental theatre, 
Unser Theater, has been mounting plays in the most 
modernistic fashion. The designs are by a Russian 
artist who modestly signs himself B. Aronson, who 
aims to abolish the “illusory, the explanatory,” in 
scenery, and to dispense with the convention of 
painted canvas for the purpose of creating illusion. 
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In his designs for the costumes of the Bride and the 
Bridegroom in S. Ansky’s Between Day and Night, 
Aronson has used a variety of materials, heavy 
linens, velvet and taffeta, to accent the lines and 
angles which most acutely reveal these characters. 
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For Between Day and Night, another Chassidic 
play by the author of The Dybbuk, Mr. Aronson 
sought to suggest in his costume designs the spirit 
of specific Jewish lines, colors and traditions. 
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For a fantastic comedy of New York life, Mr. 
Aronson has introduced three-dimensional objects, 
not with the aim of reproducing a picture, but to 
construct and to suggest the environment in which 
the action takes place. ““The most important truth, 
in the modern theatre,” asserts this designer, “‘is 
movement, not only movement of the single artist, 
but . . . of the whole. In it scenery and the ac- 
tor’s body are the most important factors. . 
Consequently the designer is required to make use of 
all of his facilities to organize and utilize, with bare 
external means, subtle theatrical situations.” 
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AMERICAN ENGLISH 


The English Language in America. G. P.Krapp. Century Company: 
New York. 

Six years ago, In his Pronunciation of Standard English in America, 
Professor Krapp offered us a general chart of our speech as, with its 
principal local variations, it reaches the ear. His English Language in 
America tells us by what route that speech came to be what it is. The 
later work is historical, and far more comprehensive; for it deals not only 
with sounds, but with vocabulary, syntax, inflections, and style as well. 
While one volume of medium size sufficed for the first treatise, the second 
calls for two big tomes. That is, the tomes are big to look at, though 
in the reading (such is their interest) they seem small enough. 

Let it be said at once that, good as everything is, the author is at his 
best in dealing with the past. His eye and his judgment are even better 
than his ear. And his industry is prodigious. In addition to the usual 
sources of information, he has made extensive use of old town records, 
whose Arcadian prose unwittingly betrays many a curious fact which 
sophisticated literature habitually conceals. Dictionaries, grammars, 
manuals, and treatises, repeatedly tapped by previous investigators, are 
made to yield new stores. 

American speech, according to Krapp, is merely one ingredient in that 
conglomerate which we call the English language. Its ancestor was 
brought to our coast by colonists who came mostly from eastern and 
southeastern regions of England, although there was a sufficient sprin- 
kling of other types to start variations on this side. There being in 
America no recognized aristocratic class, usage became more democratic 
in the new land, and authority grew to be bookish and pedagogic rather 
than social. Consequently spelling exercised greater influence on pronun- 
ciation. For a long while Boston was looked upon as the centre of cul- 
ture, and although the people pressing westward did not talk Bostonese, 
they respected it; and they used Yankee text-books in their Yankeefied 
schools. Since the decline of Boston hegemony, there has been no Hub. 

On the new soil no real dialects have developed. The most striking 
feature of language (and of nearly everything else) in America is its 
uniformity. Alien immigration has had little effect, even on vocabulary. 
There are, of course, noticeable differences in utterance, and some slight 
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variations in idiom; these may perhaps in some cases be traced to a mix- 
ture in the original English seed, but are, for the most part, an inde- 
pendent, spontaneous development on our own initiative. Never can any 
of them be confidently ascribed to climate. 

There are in the United States, according to our author, three great 
types: the New England (by which is generally meant eastern Massa- 
chusetts), the Southern, or Virginian, and the Western, or General. It 
will be observed that Krapp nowhere recognizes the Pacific slope, but 
leaves us to infer that the “‘General’’ style of speech sweeps all the coun- 
try behind a narrow Atlantic seaboard; whereas in reality the extreme 
West is linguistically a repetition of the extreme East, and a traveler 
thither from Boston or from Baltimore, if he trusted only his ears, might 
fancy himself at home. Colorado, too, central though it be, is full of 
undiluted New England. The present writer once met in California a 
young lady of unusual beauty, of evident physical and intellectual power, 
cultivated, well read, a school teacher. Despite her altogether excep- 
tional advantages, she found it impossible to obtain promotion in that 
State until she should get rid of her ‘“‘Middle Western brogue,”’ which, 
by the way, was not at all of an exaggerated type. The truth is, Cali- 
fornia is more tolerant than Massachusetts or Virginia of Krapp’s “Gen- 
eral” accent. The latter, no doubt, will eventually triumph, in a mitigated 
form; but it has not yet conquered all the territory west of the Alleghenies. 

In the patriotic enthusiasm following the Revolution, our ancestors 
dreamed of a separate American language. John Adams in 1780 pro- 
posed an Academy to fix and improve it. Noah Webster in 1783 expected 
its advent. The office of universal medium was foretold for it by a 
certain Roland de la Platiére in the Lyons Academy in 1789. ‘The note 
of protest was not lacking, but it was far from dominant; today H. L. 
Mencken in his learned and ingenious book The American Language 
declares our independence already achieved. As early as 1828 the com- 
parative unity of American speech might be contrasted with the cleft 
that divided it from British. Although, we are told, an American could 
distinguish a Georgian from a New Englander, a foreigner could not; 
moreover, while Americans often passed for natives in England, it was 
next to impossible for an Englishman to escape detection in the United 
States, the reason being that the English local dialects were more highly 
developed than ours, and that, where dialect did not prevail, there was 
a sort of “‘social slang” with a “fashion of intonation . . . which it is 
often thought vulgar to omit.”” Then, as now, it appears, the real shib- 
boleth was intonation. ‘This important and strangely neglected subject 
has recently been reduced to easy intelligibility in the several short treatises 
of Dr. Klinghardt. 

Immensely clever is the chapter in which Krapp investigates “dialect” 
writing, and subjects several famous specimens, Northern, Southern, West- 
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ern, to analysis, listing the words of each in three columns as General, 
Colloquial, General Low Colloquial, and Local Dialect, and reaching the 
conclusion that The Courtin’, Little Breeches and the like are all written 
in General Low Colloquial American English, with a very little peppering 
of actual localisms—just enough to give a suggestion of place. Even 
Uncle Remus is brought under the microscope. Not a bit of real dialect 
composition is left. As far as our great authors go, Krapp has no diffi- 
culty in showing that “their artistic allegiance has been overwhelmingly 
given to the central tradition of classical English literature.” Walt Whit- 
man “respected normal literary experience more than (did) Browning.”’ 
In the long and illuminating history of the various English sounds in 
America, the least satisfactory part (by comparison with the fullness of 
the rest) is the account of present usage. One misses those salient char- 
acteristics of Southern speech, the oo (of boot) that lies between British 
oo and French u, and the differentiation of “long” i and of ou according 
to the consonant that follows, as in write and ride, house and houses. 
The fall of r between vowels as in ve’y, a trait common to the South and to 
old New England, is neglected also; and so is the Yankee intrusion of r 
between vowels, as in drawring, and the Western insertion of it in such 
words as Warshington. Worcester is pronounced with short oo, as in 
wood, not with the long vowel woo. Some features of Yankee speech 
which our author seems to regard as moribund show no sign of extinction. 
Those persons who knew Oliver Wendell Holmes still speak of him with 
the local short vowel. If Professor Krapp spent his summers on the 
Maine coast, he could hardly find it in his heart to overload his boat 
with a long o, nor could he, on a Massachusetts countryside, so deface 
stone and road. Perhaps he would even believe that we (the ‘Anglo- 
Saxons’’ among us, as distinguished from the dominant Celts) do not say 
lole for Lowell, nor pome for poem, nor ut for it. But these are trifles. 
Perhaps it is worth them all to know that Gladstone said constitootional 


and noos. 
C. H. GRANDGENT. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Collected Poems of H. D. Boni and Liveright: New York. 

The Greek theatre, the greatest, except Shakespeare’s, that the world 
has seen, is practically closed to us to-day. All good poetry is well-nigh 
untranslatable. And if to this almost insurmountable difficulty are added 
the differences created by the passing of more than two thousand years 
it is easy to calculate our chances of getting any adequate expression in 
English of the Greek tragedians. Quite simply it has never been done. 
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Browning’s 4gamemnon is a monument of a poet’s weakness. Browning's 
mind, instinctively averse to clarity, was at the opposite pole to the Greek. 
Mr. Gilbert Murray’s lovely renderings of Euripides are hardly trans- 
lations. They draw their inspiration not only from Euripides but also 
from Swinburne, most un-Grecian of writers. 

At last we have something better. A poet not only steeped in Greek, 
but one to whom nothing Greek is alien, has translated with unexampled 
fidelity and beauty a few selections from Euripides. H. D. has the power, 
sc peculiarly Greek, to write with straight fidelity to fact and yet with 
distinguished beauty. Her clear-cut simplicity, her ability to gain her effect 
through words that are quiet and unemphatic, is the gift of all others 
needed for Greek translation. Will she give back to us some of those great 
lost tragedies? Her muse is very individual, very feminine. The parts 
of Euripides she has translated—the girls’ songs in the young girl drama, 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the laments of love-stricken Phaedra—are completely 
in the line of her own poetry. It was not Euripides she was translating; 
she found there an expression of herself. Her Odyssey is lovely, but it 
is H.D., it is not Homer, most masculine of poets. Not for her is the 
great sweep of the Homeric line—what Meredith called the unsounded 
purple sea of marching billows. But within her limits no one could show 
us the Greek drama as she could. She might give us a great Medea, a 
great Antigone, even. She might restore one precious column in that 
mighty theatre now lost to us. Even as it stands her achievement is great. 
In her lines is the very spirit of Euripides. 

EpirH HAMILTON 


The Prince of Wales and Other Famous Americans. By Miguel Covar- 
rubias. Alfred A. Knopf: New York. 

Most of the “famous” Americans gathered together in this gallery 
of caricatures are well-known figures of the New York theatre. Actors, 
actresses, dancers, critics, directors, motion-picture stars, patrons of the 
lively and the deadly arts are all exposed—“revealed”’ would be too kind 
a word—by this young Mexican, who possesses a surgically cruel power 
of characterization. That he possesses as well technical mastery and 
even a highly individualized sense of color and line is not so apparent 
between the covers of this handsomely bound and printed book as it was 
at the recent exhibition of his work at the Dudensing Galleries. No one 
has been more successful than this young artist in depicting the night life 
of Harlem. He has moreover given further evidence of his versatility 
in designing the settings for Androcles and the Lion. ‘The present volume 
adequately presents one phase of Covarrubias’ art. But with all com- 
passion for our “famous” Americans, let us hope the young Mexican’s 
future development may lead him into other fields than this in which he 
has so swiftly and overwhelmingly triumphed. 
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Modern Theatres, by Irving Pichel. Har- 
court, Brace Company: New York. 


The new edition of Irving Pichel’s Modern 
Theatres, originally published as a THEATRE 
ARTs monograph, has been brought up to date, 
and enriched with many new illustrations. It 
remains the most convenient, clear and practical 
statement of the physical requirements of a 
modern theatre, especially a “little” or com- 
munity theatre that is at present available. Mr. 
Pichel covers briefly the historical aspect of 
theatre construction and then discusses the pres- 
ent field, drawing attention to the mistakes that 
are most often made. Too much equipment for 
outmoded or eccentric types of scenery and too 
little space for back stage activities are among 
the evils he attacks. He describes lighting 
equipment, modern stage devices, adaptable 
auditoriums—in fact, all the points that are of 
particular interest to everyone connected with 
Little Theatre enterprises. The illustrations, 
including photographs, ground plans and ele- 
vations of the finest examples of new, as well 
as pictures of ancient, and suggestions as to pos- 
sible future theatres, add materially to the 


value of the study. To the many groups in 
w 


schools, colleges and communities throughout 





Alexander W oollcott 
by Covarrubias 


: 


the country who have reached that point in their 
theatrical career where they are hoping for a 
home of their own, this book will be a most 
welcome and stimulating guide. 
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One Act Plays for Stage and Study. Sam- 
uel French, Inc.: New York. 

The second series of One Act Plays for Stage 
and Study is prefaced by a few words of advice 
to the amateur actor and producer from the 
pen of Walter Prichard Eaton. He adjures 
the beginner to select plays which are rich in 
content, stimulating in atmosphere, witty and 
vivid in dialogue, rather than the “silly old 
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‘rube’’”’ plays of the past. This collection of 
twenty-one contemporary plays contains some John Barrymore 
one-acters which would fall under the head of by Covarrubias 
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what Mr. Eaton indicates as good material. 
Among the number would be thrillers such as 
Austin Strong’s Drums of Oude and de Lorde’s 
At the Telephone, which have had years of suc- 
cess on the professional stage. Or Paul Green’s 
The Man Who Died at Twelve O’Clock and 
Martin Flavin’s 4 Question of Principle, both 
light and amusing sketches well adapted to the 
one-act form. The rest of the plays, carrying 
such familiar names as William Gillette, 
Henry Arthur Jones and Ferenc Molnar, 
promise more than they fulfil. 


Music Hall Nights, by Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. The Bodley Head, Ltd.: London. 

In Music Hall Nights Mr. Calthrop has 
recorded with reminiscent affection the songs 
and turns that delighted his younger days. He 
is the audience—the enthusiastic follower of 
current favorites armed with a collection of pro- 
grams and sheet music which he has used to 
illustrate his book. To each generation its own 
Eugene O'Neill particular brand of the seven lively arts. 





Y 
COVARRUBIAS. 





Historic Costume, by Katherine Morris Lester. Manual Arts Press: 
Peoria, Ill. A Short Description of Historic Fashion, by Belle Northrup 
and Anna L. Green. Columbia University: New York. 

These two publications, one from Teachers College, the other from 
the Public Schools of Peoria, IIll., attest the thoroughness with which cos- 
tume design in all its phases—historic, decorative, theatrical—is being 
taught in this country. Historic Costume chronicles in two hundred and 
forty-odd pages the peripatetics of human adornment from the time the 
first cave man came home proudly bedaubed with his enemy’s blood to 
the return of the flapper from Paris with the latest continental creation. 
The book is painstakingly illustrated with drawings by Ila M. McAfee 
and is primarly a manual for student or teacher. On the other hand, the 
plates in 4 Short Description of Historic Fashion are meant to be used 
as a guide to the making of costumes for the stage. Every detail is 
developed with minute historic accuracy and the main features of line, 
color and material are discussed briefly in connection with each plate. 
The collections will be of service to the beginner in costume designing 
as well as to the non-professional producer who has neither time nor 
inclination to study original sources. Information, if not inspiration, is to 
be found in abundant measure in these two books. 
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This interesting canvas of Paul Porbus (1572) has recently been “‘rediscov- 
-ered” in the museum at Bayeux by Pierre Louis Duchartre, author of La 
Comédie Italienne. Although it is catalogued under the title of “Le Bal 
costumé sur Charles 1X,” M. Duchartre has unearthed evidence indicating 
that it is probably the commedia dell’ arte troupe of Alberto Ganassa playing 
with personages of the court. Of the twenty persons depicted eleven are 
named in the inscribed legend. Among them are: 1. Porbus (the painter) 
at the extreme left. 2. King Charles 1X, at the left with extended arms. 
3. Henry Duke of Guise, to the right of the kneeling woman. 4. Catherine 
de Medicis, the queen mother, in the center behind Pantaleone. 5. The 
Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry III, in the background, wearing a tur- 
ban. 6. The Duke of Alencon, holding the hand of Catherine de Medicis. 
The others are lesser courtiers. M. Duchartre believes that this picture is 
the oldest iconographic document, as well as the most important, concerning 
the commedia dell’ arte in France. 
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Editorially 
Speaking 


A New P tay sy AsHLEY DuKEs 

In the March issue, or at the latest in the 
April issue, THEATRE Arts will begin the 
publication of a play as important in its 
quality as it is fascinating in its tale, and 
beautiful in its telling. In this epic comedy 
by Ashley Dukes, called Owl in the Glass, 
each act, by an unusual accomplishment of 
playwriting, is a complete dramatic entity, 
whose completeness does not interfere with 
the rare unity of the whole. This fact gives 
us the opportunity to publish the play serially. 
Ulenspiegel is one of the epic-comic figures 
of all time. In biography and in music his 
exploits have already made artistic history. 
We believe this play of Mr. Dukes’ will take 
its place among the great works on great 
subjects. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 

Each issue of THeATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
is, in its way, a record of the international 
theatre, and the files of the last few years 
will, in their illustrations, represent fairly 
thoroughly all the general tendencies and the 
individual men that are leaving their mark 
on theatre history—architects and directors 
as well as stage designers. Tairoff and 
Meyerhold, Poelzig and Jessner and Weide- 
veld, Paul Nash and Kvapil are all here. 
Even Prampolini, the last word in theatre 
cubism, who reiterates twenty vears too late 
Duse’s cry that the theatre would be better 
if actors died of the plague, is a many- 
months-old story in THEATRE Arts MONTHLY. 
THEATRE ArTS readers will, therefore, not 
he looking for much that they have not seen 
in the International Theatre Exposition. 
based on the show at the Decorative Arts 
Exhibition in Paris this Summer, which is 
to be held at the Fifth Avenue Theatre from 
February 15th to March Ist, under the 
auspices of four of New York’s experimen- 
tal playhouses. But the development of the 
exposition idea in terms of the theatre is an 
interesting mark of the growth of interest 
in the theatre itself. Moreover, it is always 
a pleasure and an illumination to see, side 
by side in the same room and under the 
same light, the theatre expression of these 
widely different men, all working to the same 


‘ 
end. 
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For Costumes and 
Decorations— 


PEASANT ART NEEDLEWORK 


The colorful peasant embroidery of 
Europe and the Near East lends 
itself picturesquely to every cos- 
tume and scenic purpose of the 
theatre. For realistic folk and char- 
acter costuming, we offer an un- 
equalled selection of quaint national garments. For society costuming, we 
remodel the antique embroidered smocks and blouses into ultra-smart sports 
coats, beach frocks and afternoon dresses. Our peasant linen pieces and 
embroideries by the yard add interest and distinction to any set. 


We execute models according to your 


plans or suggest original designs from 
our own workrooms. Consultation invited. 


PEASANT ART IMPORTING CO. 
677 LEXINGTON AVENUE, N. Y. 








LITTLE THEATRE WORKERS 


All material for 





The September, 1926, issue of THEATRE ARTs MONTHLY 


THE LITTLE THEATRE YEAR BOOK 
must be on hand by June 15th. 


If you wish your work to be recorded, if you wish to receive all special announce- 
ments concerning the issue, please: 


1. Put THEATRE ARTS on your mailing list for all programs, prospectuses, 
photographs, announcements, etc. 

2. Send us word now of any article or feature of special and unusual interest 
which might be included in this issue. 

3. Remember the Little Theatre number of THEATRE ARTs in taking photo- 
graphs of productions or making designs, and send your results in early. 

4. Write immediately to THEATRE Arts MONTHLY, 7 East 42nd Street, 
New York, and ask to be placed on the Little Theatre mailing list. 


The Editors ask the cooperation of Little Theatre workers in making this issue as 
full a record as possible of the progress in the Little Theatres of the world, and the 
dramatic progress in schools and colleges, including repertory, stage and costume 
design, theatre architecture, theatre organization. 
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THEATRE ARTS DIRECTORY 








Costumes 


Marionettes 





Costumes TAMS Music 
Largest Costume Establishment in 
the United States 
Longacre 1913. 318 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 





COSTUMES _ 15.000 to choose from. Entire 


184 Charles Frohman produc- 
tions and thousands same costumes we supply 
Broadway shows. Official costumer N. Y. Theatre 
Guild. Send list of requirements for estimate. 


BROOKS 1437 B’way, New York 





Miller, Theatrical Costumer 
COSTUMES—WIGS, ETC., TO HIRE FOR ANY 
PLAY—CANTATA—OPERA—TABLEAUX, ETC. 
HISTORICALLY CORRECT 
Catalogue and Estimate Furnished 


236 South 11th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ WATKINS 6738 OPEN EVENINGS 


Stanley Costume Studios 
HISTORICAL MASQUERADE 
Any Country Any Period Any Occasion 
Hand Painted Shawls and Embroidered Scarfs 
Genuine Chinese Mandarin Coats and Pajama Suits 


306 W. 22nd St. New York City 


WILLIAM DuNCAN and EpwarD MABLEY present 
The Tatterman Marionettes 


in repertoire of ancient and modern comedies, 
farces, legends and folk tales. 


441 W. Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 





Makeup, Wigs and Toupees 





G. Shindhelm 
144 West 46th Street 
Bryant 3726. New York City 





Restaurants 





The Russian Inn 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner, Supper. 
Decorations by Boris Artzybasheff. 


33 W. 37th St., N. Y. C. Fitzroy 6567 
The Cabin 


“One of New York’s most popular Tea-Rooms”’ 
Luncheon—Afternoon Tea—Dinner 
Real SOUTHERN Cooking, adds much to 
Theatre Party. 


56 West 49th St. Bryant 2675 





Manuscript Specialists 


Vocal—Dramatic 








1482 B’way, N. Y. C. 


Miss M. Brandao 
Calvin Johnston, Author—Zoe Akins, Playwright— 
Henry W. Fisher, Author, and other prominent 
clients. Professional script, plays, novels. 


47 W. 42nd St. (Rm. 521) Penn. 4535 


Telephone Ashland 7448 NOTARY PUBLIC 
Harry E. Clark 
ALL TYPES OF PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPTS 


MULTIGRAPHIN 
“OF THE BETTER GRADE” 








1019 Flatiron Building NEW YORK 


Carrie Funk Koch 
Experienced Typist Notary Public 
“‘Abie’s Irish Rose’’ “The Vagabond King’”’ 
Other Successes Secretarial Work 


Bryant 8827 
National Letter Company 


(ELIZABETH HAMM) 
Multigraphing, Mimeographing, Mailing, Press No.~ 
tices, Plays, Scenarios, Manuscripts, Stories, Public 
Stenography, Notary Public. 


116 W. 39th St.. N. Y. C. Wis. 7585 


Frederick D. Loomis 
Professional and Amateur Coach 
Twenty Years’ Experience 
DRAMATIC, MUSICAL AND PAGEANTRY 


626 West 165th St. Wash. Hts. 9778 
Lucy Feagin Studios 


of Dramatic Art 
ACTING—DIRECTING—TEACHING—PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Thorough Training in Expression. Developing Per- 
sonality. Diction. French methods of Pantomime. 


112-114 Carnegie Hall Circle 1766 





Schools 





Mr. Albert Bruning 


Will accept a limited number of pupils for 
instruction in the essentials of acting. 


142 East 18th St. Stuyvesant 2863 


Ruth Mary Keyes 
DANCING 
“As mind and soul find beauty through the body’’ 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
N. Y. City (1425 Broadway) Penn. 2634 





Scenery 


New York School of Expression 








G. M. Vail, Pres. Chester Rakeman, V.-Pres. 


Vail Scenic Construction Co. 


BUILDER OF THEATRICAL SCENERY 


Chelsea 0744 320 W. 24th St., N.Y.C. 


Scenery and Draperies 


For rent or sale, for any play or stage, 
large or small. 


Schell Scenic Studio 
581 So. High Street Columbus, Ohio 


Established 1893 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VOICE DEVELOPMENT, DRAMATIC ART 
AND CONVERSATION Saturday Morning Class 
Day and Evenings. Special Classes for Men 
C. S. Presby, Pres. 332 West 56th Street 
Telephone Columbus 4884 





Mary Stuart 


Dramatic coach and teacher of expression. 
Specialist in voice culture and _ diction. 


819-825 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Circle 3467 





New York City 
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THE REPERTORY 
THEATRE 

OF BOSTON 
WORKSHOP 


With all the facilities of this new and 

perfectly equipped theatre and under the 

management of 

Tue Jewetr Repertory THEATRE 
Funp, Ine. 

OPENS 

FEBRUARY 2, 1926 


Special arrangements may be made so that 
students may enter The Workshop at any time. 
President 
Henry JEWETT 
Honorary President 
Francis WILSON 
DEPARTMENTS 
Acting—Playwrighting—Scenic and Cos- 
tume Design—Stage Lighting—Production 
— Dramatic Literature — Dancing — 
Fencing. 
Address 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE WORKSHOP 


268 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








WANTED 


——- 


THEATRE ARTS 


will pay 


$5.00 


for 


Vol. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
(February and May, 1917) 


and for 


Vol. III, No. 4 
(October, 1919) 














Wear Evening Clothes Which 
Bespeak The Thoroughbred 


— 
f~ Ve 


Ved 
By 
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Smart [loc 


Dinner Jackets 


q@ Outward style is 
wholly dependent upon 
the “innards” of a suit. 
Only the finest type of 
skilled hand-tailoring 
goes into our Stein- 
Bloch Dinner Jackets. 


J°TIN DAVID 


Exclusive, But Not Expensive 


BROADWAY AT 32nd STREET 
1268 BROADWAY, Hotel Martinique 
125 AND 127 WEST 42nd STREET 
338 MADISON AVE., Facing Biltmore 

62 BROADWAY, Below Wall 
EXCHANGE PLACE AT NEW STREET 
NASSAU STREET AT MAIDEN LANE 
COURT ST., At Montague, BROOKLYN 
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DENISHAWN 


The Ruth St Denis * and Ted Shawn 
School of Dancing and its Related Arts 


WINTER COURSE NOW IN SESSION 
Send for Catalogue 


Mabel C. Shawn, Mer. 








ead West 28th Street New York City 

















MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


Premier Danseur and Ballet Master of the Imperial 
Theatre of Moscow and Instructor of Plastique 
and Rhythm at the Moscow Art Theatre. 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 





108 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
Phone: Circle 8367 


Classes in ballet, toe and character dancing, 
pantomime, mimo-drama, plastique and rhythm. 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama .*. Music .*. Dance 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Summer School—July and August 
DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 


(Mrs. Maurice Brown) 


Send for catalogue—ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS 
SCHOOL OF 
ACTING and PRODUCTION 


The course includes practical training and public 
performances. Special productions to show work 
of advanced students. 

The Faculty includes: Madame Alberti, Madame 
Laeis-Baldwin, Helen Ford, Norman-Bel Geddes, 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble, Elizabeth B. Grimball, 
Kenneth Macgowan, James Reynolds. 


Write for catalog of winter and summer courses to 


INTER-THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
42 Commerce Street New York 





Tue New ScHoot 
for SOCIAL RESEARCH 


STARK YOUNG 
Every Tuesday afternoon (5:20 to 
6:50) in the auditorium of the New 
School, Stark Young is giving a series / 
of talks on the current theatrical sea- . 

son, including a discussion of, 

Acting, individual actors, 
dramatists, producers ; the 
decor of the theatre; tenden- 
cies in the drama, poetic, 
realistic, commercial, the art 

of the theatre, etc. 
Full course tickets or single admissions may be obtained at the office 


465 West 23rd Street Tel. Chelsea 1386 









THEODORA IRVINE 


STUDIO for the THEATRE 


Students may enter at any time 
Spring Session begins March 15th 

The course includes Pantomime, Voice, Diction, Make-up, Stage 
Technique, and the rehearsal and public performance of plays 
Advanced students become members of The Irvine 
Players under management of Lee Keedick. 

“I am trying to profit by what you 

taught me.’’—Alice Brady. 
Method approved by Eva Le Gallienne, Mrs. 
Coburn, Edith Wynne Matthison, Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 
Many students placed in Broadway productions. 

Send for Catalogue 


31-A Riverside Drive New York City 








AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
Trustees: —DANIEL FrRoHMAN, AuGUSTUS THOMAS, JOHN Drew, BENJAMIN F. RoeEDER 





The Leading Institution in America for Dramatic Art and Expressional Training. 
Prepares and Equips for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 
Develops POISE and POWER for Use in Any Vocation in Life. 


Class still open for January 15th 


New class also forming for April Ist 





Also Extension Dramatic Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Free catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-M 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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The 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


OFFERS A SPECIAL COURSE IN PLAY WRITING 
CONDUCTED BY CHARLTON ANDREWS AND 
BERTRAM BLOCH—WITH SPECIAL 


LECTURES BY 


M. L. MALEVINSKY 
ARTHUR RICHMAN 
DON MARQUIS 
CHANNING POLLOCK 


J. HARTLEY MANNERS 
OLIVER HERFORD 

LEE WILSON DODD 
CHARLES RANN KENNEDY 
AND OTHERS 


The only school of the theatre in New York offering such a course in conjunction with its other courses 


which comprise: Drama, Dancing, Musical 


Pantomime, Opera Comique, etc. 


The Course will include both Lectures and Private Conferences. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THE EXPOSITION 

A PLAYWRIGHT PREPARATION 

THE THEME SUSPENSE 

ELEMENTS SURPRISE 

PLOT FUNDAMENTALS CLIMAX AND DENOUEMENT 
THE COMPLICATION PLACING A PLAY 


Students of this course will be privileged 
dramatic course, 
BURTON AND JAMES LIGHT. 


school before the entire student body. 


ENROLL NOW. Department E, 
New York City. Phone: Plaza 4524-4525. 


Comedy, Scenic and 


to attend 
including Mr. JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON, 
The most promising work of the class will be produced by students of the 


Costume Designing, Fencing, Diction, 


The following subjects will be considered: 
DEVICES AND CONVENTIONS 

THE CHARACTERS 

PLOT AND CHARACTER HARMONY 
THE DIALOGUE 

K'NDS OF PLAYS 

SELF CRITICISM 


rehearsals conducted by the directors of the 
Rosert MILTON, FrReperRIcK STANHOPE, Daymp 


Anderson-Milton School, 128-130 East 58th Street, 


The Most Distinctive and Only School of Its Kind in America 


























A Regal volume and Gift for 
THE DRAMATIC ART LOVER 


by Johann Wolfgang von Goethe 


FAUST 


profusely illustrated and illuminated by 


HarrY CLARKE 
and by him autographed 


Edition limited to 1,000 copies for America 
and done into English by John Anster. 
Printed on deckle-edge pure rag paper, large 
quarto size (1034” x 8%"), bound in Eng- 
lish Boards with genuine sheep Parchment 
Back and symbolic End Papers in two col- 
ors, it includes 22 full page and 65 smaller 
illustrations. 

This TOME, literally the work of a life- 
time, in cosmic range and interpretation of 
life stands alone in dramatic literature. 


MR. CLARKE’S is the true touch of an 
\ubrey Beardsley for the uncanny and 
bizarre. 

PRICED at $15.00 net and solely to be obtained 


from 


DINGWALL-ROCK LIMITED 
45 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


Publishers of Editions de 
for subscribers. 


Luxe privately printed 


List on request. 





REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS 
By AMERICAN DRAMATISTS 


From 1765 to THE PresENtT Day 
Edited by MONTROSE J. MOSES 


Volume II. 1815-1858. Now ready $8.00 


This completes Mr. Moses’s important ref- 
erence collection of typical American Plays. 
As in the first and third volumes of the 
series Mr. Moses has selected Plays with 
interesting histories, and which illustrate the 
taste of the time in drama. Each Play is 
provided with a sketch of the author, a 
bibliography and a special Introduction. 


The Plays included in Vol. II are :—Fash- 


ionable Follies by Joseph Hutton, 1815— 
Prutus, or The Fall of Tarquin by John 
Howard Payne, 1818—Sertorius, or The 


Roman Patriot by David Paul Brown, 1830 
—Tortesa, the Usurer by N. P. Willis, 1839 
—The People’s Lawyer by Joseph S. Jones, 
1839—Jack Cade by Robert T. Conrad, 1841 
—Fashion by Mrs. Anna Mowatt, 1850— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, dramatized by George 
L. Aiken, 1852—Self by Mrs. Sidney Bate- 
man, 1856—Horseshoe Robinson by Clifton 
W. Tayleure, 1858. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, Publishers 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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() Week-ends of The Brilliant 


New Yorker for pape 





every issue brings 
you 
GOINGS ON 
Theatre, Music,Art, Mov- 
ing Pictures, Sports 


ON @ OFF the AVENUE 
News of our smartest Street 


TABLES FOR TWO 
Where to dine unusually 
well 


TALK OF THE TOWN 
News Items from behind 
the scenes 


OF ALL THINGS 
Satirical paragraphs 
TELL ME A BOOK TO 











HINK OF IT: For about half of what you 

pay for one good theatre ticket you and 

the entire family can be royally enter- 
tained over 40 week-ends. And incidentally you 
save $4.00. 

The roamingest of reporters, THe New 
YorKER gathers news nowhere else to be 
found. News of interesting people and worth- 
while places; the play to see and where to go 
afterward; what’s what in music, art, litera- 
ture and the movies; sports of the week and 
flashes from the passing scene. 

Wherever smart New York focusses its atten- 
tion, there Tue New Yorker trains its search- 
light. Sauced and garnished with spicy wit, it 
is the one periodical published for alert — 
who love this town and want to know what 
goes on—when and where. 

Two dollars is a small amount for such an 


introduction. 
THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 45 TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Mail Today 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 Wesr 451TH Street, New York City 





READ Prease enter my subscription for THE NEW YORKER for 40 weeks. 
Upon receipt of your bill and after receipt of the first copy, I will remit 
two dollars. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
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EsTABLISHED 1856 


H. HENTZ & CO 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE BLDG. 
HANOVER SQUARE 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON SAVANNAH DETROIT CHICAGO PARIS, FRANCE 





cr ee ———— 
New York Stock ExcHANGE New York Corton EXCHANGE 
New York Propuce EXCHANGE N. Y. CorrEE AND SUGAR EXCHANGE, INC. 
New ORLEANS Cotton EXCHANGE CuHIcaco BoarD OF TRADE 


WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Associate Members 


LiverPpoo. Cotton ASSOCIATION 
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A Light on the Subject 


In the theatrical lighting equipment business accounts opened do 
not always remain active. Producers do not always produce, man- 
agers do not always manage, or actors do not always act. However, 
we can truthfully state that at no time since our inception, eight years 
ago, have we lost any account through some fault of ours, such as 
disinterestedness, poor service, defect in workmanship, or unwilling 
co-operation. This has led to the inevitable result of an ever increas- 
ing clientele, which produces that circle through which we have 
attained our success. More customers entail greater demands to be 
satisfied; new effects and creations; increased efficiency; greater out- 
put and lower prices. These in turn arouse additional curiosities, and 
bring fresh inquiries, from which are evolved new patrons. And so 
the circle is complete. 




























We include among our equipment many items and developments 
which are exclusively our own. These and all other standard equipment 
and prices are included in our new catalogue, now going to press. 
A card or a phone call will bring this valuable guide to you. Better 
still, if in the vicinity, come in and John Higham, M. E. Kelly or 
W. E. Price will be pleased to take you on a tour of inspection 
throughout their plant. 


:.- A LIGHT FOR EVERY PURPOSE’ 











MULE LA OLD) Ct a 


DISPLAY STAGE LIGHTING Co.INC 
334 WEST 44TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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DANCING 
TiLL ONE 





LUE iG xh 


TEA ROOM DE LUXE 


91 EAST Sto 
LUNCHEON TEA DINNER SUPPER 





7— DON BicKerman 





§ EDDIE WORTHS ORCHESTRA 19 








COUNTY FAIR 


OA EAST 










on icKerman, 





Gypsy Music 
Russian Singers 
Dancing—Dinners 
After Theatre Supper 


Orchestra Broadcasts Twice Weekly 
Thru WOR 


Special Five Course Luncheon 


KATINKA 


109 West 49th Street 











Reminiscent of 


WALNUTS ann WINE 
tAnp of 


genial days when the 
pleasant serving of appetising and 
delicious food was customary. 
Luncheon, Afternoon Tea, Dinner ala carte 
Special Dinner, $1.50 
Sunday Tea and Dinner 
4:30 — 8:30 


The Tally-Ho 











Reservations 
by Telephone 


Spring 
2346 


4TFEES 


FOR FUN & 








x JUST 








18 West 56th Street New York 





THE CAVE OF FALLEN 
ANGELS CLUB 


Rendez-vous des Artistes et des Intellectuels 
Theatre le plus Miniscule 
a New Bork 
Typifiant l'esprit de Vimpromptu 
Boors open ten o'clock p.m. 


Reservations by phone Enngarre 0516 
301 West 46th Street 
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